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The purposes of the first annual Pennsylvania 
conference on postsecondary occupational education were to consider 
the role of area vocational schools, 2'-year colleges, and senior 
colleges in a total program of occupational education; to provide 
participants an opportunity to ezchange ideas on the various typics; 
to inprove the expertise of the participants; and to initiate a 
series of cooperative ventures between the Pennsylvania State 
University and other Pennsylvania institutions which are ained at 
contributing to the overall isproveaent of occupational education* To 
achieve these objectives 20 papers were presented concerning the role 
of cosmnnity colleges in occupational education, cooperative 
education prograns, career planning and vocational guidance, 
organizational and administrative patterns, and curriculum advisory 
committees. The text of the papers, an evaluation of the conference, 
the conference program, its registration list, and its advisory 
committee are presented in the report. (AH) 
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The iilea of conducting, "Tho Honnsy Ivanla Conference on Post- 
Secondiiry occupaCltmal KUucation" was discussed by Robert Knoebel 
(Director of the Bureau of Cinninunity Colleges) and this writer in a 
conversation at the AAJC Convention in Atlanta last March. By early 
May. a Conference Advisory Committee, chaired by Mr. Robert L. Sheppard, 
Chief of the Occupational Education Division of the Bureau of Community 
Collei*cs» was formed. The committee was f>radually enlarged until it 
included the followinc; persons: James P. Bressler, George Elison, 
Harold Farnet)i» Dennis A. Hawkes, E. Jerome Kern» Richard Skinner, and 
Wilmcit i)liver. The proRram of the conference was designed with active 
asdistauCi* from this committee, and most of the topics for the papers 
were .suK»resled by them. 

The Huccess of the conference, as indicated by the evaluation 
results, also is an encouraging indication of the great potential 
Chat exints for cooperative ventures of this sort. Tlie conference 
had three active sponsors: The Bureau of Community Colleges of the 
State Department of Education, along with The Center for the Study of 
Higher Kdiication and the Department of Vocational Education - both of 
The Pennsylvania State University. Support for this event was also 
derived from the Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Continuing 
Education of the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 

The writer wishes to express thanks to all of the above for the 
cooperative (effort that enabled us to conduct the first state-wide 
conference on post-secondary occupational education. 



Angelo C. Gillie 
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lilt rodur.C ion: IVfinsy ivaiila Post-Secondary Occupational Education: 19D9 

Aiieulo (J. cillii*, ANMorlrirt* ProfeHsor 
Department of Vocational hducatlon 
riic PenPHylvania State I'lilverHity 

Pemisylvania is the third most populous state with an estimated 
12 million people (1970 projection). In spite of its present size, 
it has been experiencing* a population growth rate that is consider- 
ably lower thin that of the entire country since 1910. Its estimated 
197U population represents an increase of Just under 6 percent since 
i9bO, while during; this same interval of time the nation is expected 
to have a popul.1t Ion increase of 16.1 percent. The projections Into 
I9.i0 indicate a continuation of this trend. This slowing growth trend 
is also reflected in the percent Increase in employment. In 1940-50, 
the state ranked 29th in employment growth rate and then fell in rank 
to 40th during the 1950-60 decade. Also noteworthy, because of its 
long term effect on tlie state's ability to support education, is the 
per capita personal income. In 196b, this flgute was below the per 
capita personal income of the surrounding states of New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Maryland. One bright element in the overall picture 
is that the annual unemployment rate in Pennsylvarlii has been below 
the national rate since 1965, 

There are nine major vehicles for the provision of occupational 
education in the state at this time. They are listed in Table 1, along 
with the number of 1967 graduates. 



Institution Type 


Nr. of 1967 


Percentage of 


Uccr 


. Prog, graduates 


the total 


Public Secondary Schools 


48,391 


63.8 


Community Colleges 


953 


1.3 


Private Trade and 






Tecnnical Schools 


6,035 


7.8 


State Trade and 






Technical Schools 


H,549 


11.3 


MiiTA 


4,284 


5.7 


State Retraining Act 


4,009 


5.3 


2 yr. Prok^rams in Senior 






Colleges and Universities 


1.864 


2.5 


lndepend(*nt Junior Colleges 


1.212 


1.5 


TOTAL 


75.297 


99.2* 



Occupational Education r.rac*uates of 1967 
by Type of Institution 
* Jnesu*t total to 100?: because of rounding. 

Table 1 
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Tcil»h' 1 Hhows thJt the m.ijor effort in occupational education in 
l<»i)7 w.is in tie »econaarv schools. It will probably take several years 
fur the ct^nuiiunity colleges to maki' a sizable Impact ou Occupational 
kUucation in Pennsylvania. The communitv collei^es received their orig- 
inal impetus in l*i<>l when tiie Ceneral Assembly passed P. L. 1132, which 
.luchorized the State Board of Lducation to develop a state-wide Byntem 
of community colleges - technical institutes. Since that time, twelve* 
community colleKCs have appeared on the scene (see Fig. 1 for their 
locations). It is reasonable to expect that they may well become a 
major, if not the predominant, institution for the provision of post- 
secondary occupatioua] education '?or the state. This is indicated by 
the enrollment figures for l^bH, which are presented and interpreted in 
a later paragraph. 

rh-* Commonwealth Campuses of The Pennsylvania State University are 
the major source of post-secondary occupational program graduates in the 
"J yr. programs in senior colleges and universities" category. One of 
the most controversial issues in post-secondary occupational education 
in the state tias been the co-existence of these campuses and the commu- 
nity colleges. Several state-wide studies recently conducted have 
pointed to the problem (l»2). 

Hipher Education Enrollments, : 

The state had 168,000 high school graduates in 1967, and 34% 
(91,000) of them went on for additional formal education. Of this number, 
Ul% (b8«U00) enrolled in colleges and universities, while the remaining 
lis (22,000) enrolled in business, nursing, trades and other schools. 
A ten year projection (3:12) show the following for 1977: 



* The Community College of Allegheny Countv has three campuses, each 
with its own President, and each can be called a community college in 
the Allegheny County System. Therefore, it would be more accurate to 
state there are 14 community colleges. 



High School Graduates^ 
Continue with formal education: 
College and University enrollment: 
Business, nursing, trades and 



194,400 
130,200 (67Z) 
104,200 (54%) 



other schools: 



26,000 (13%) 
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Lot us next turn to the recent Associate l)e«ret» output of the 
ftate anil iiiiv.pare It to the 1973 pro|i?t'tions (^:12): 



fvpe of Institution 


I9b7 


1978 


Community CoIIti^^.es 


891 


10 , 100 


Private Junior CoIIe(*e!i 


2.27i 


2,500 


State related Conanonwealth 






Campuses 


1,006 


2,100 


:;tate aided Private Institutions 


106 


300 


Private colleges and Universities 




900 


TOTALS 


4,7Tb" 


15,V00 



ASSOCIATE DEGREES, 1907 and 1978 



Table I 



It i< of somi' interest to examine the! modest role projected for the 
state's community colleges. While some community college authorities 
have stated that half of the college population will be in the commu- 
nity colleKtfs (nationally) in the 1970's (4.7). the projections quoted 
here show tnat the community colle^tes may not serve such a large role 
in Pennsylvania. This is indicated by the projection of many more 
bachelor deG;recs than associate degrees for every year right up to 1978 
(which is the last projected year). For example: 62,000 bachelor 
degrees are projected for 1978 while only 13,900 associate degrees are 
projected for that same year. This observation leads one to conclude 
that the nreat majority of college students are expected to enroll 
directly in a senior college or university. If this continues to be 
true, then the community college will not be the most popular post- 
secondary institution in Pennsylvania. 

It is heartening to observe that recent enrollments cause one to 
suspect that the community college projections mentioned above may be 
too modest. The Fall 1963 figures show a total community college enroll 
ment of 10,076 students (3)*. If only 30 per cent of these students 
successful Iv complete their course in two years, the community colleges 
will award 9,200 associate degrees in June, 1970. This is almost three 
times greater than the projection of that year (3,100). If this rate of 
growth should continue, the community colleges will end up playing a 
much more si«uificant role in Pennsylvania higher education than 
indicatLM from tht- official projections cited in this paper. 



* Thislip.nre increased to an estimated 36,812 for Fall of 1969, of which 
full time students - 23,930, part-time - 12,860, and F.T.E. ■ 27,624. 
The F.T.t. for occupational program*; « 12,790. These data were provided 
by the Bureau of Community Colleges on October 15, 1969. 
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. . • "k ;.i . * I III.- .... t ! . { I J ... ;i»;iw!-.i 1 • ;. . . .« . 

tu' '.w.* ii:. .i: ir-iustrr .our,!-* iw.» vivir ttr,-i:.i it r<i; il 

,r.»ir.r s. . i»- .i i .it •* I».-f»*i' i . . 'n!»*ir»*i in»»MJ •:k' .'m.'pil ior.il 
:i icr.ii niri.' Hi* pr.' :r.ir;;i '.r i.lu.iUvi » :ilv, ;;iiUi' ir iiistrr sl'uU'iil«. no 

coa.» isUM t'.i r.i.liu.itv.i i r»»... lijc Li 'v Lluiv tiirv-ll. Mic i»r liu* 

.i.i-iis' i.iLr sU'.'Tco pr.> r.in is iiisji^Mtuii in L.>u I'jitl^^ Mil. 

.\L pi"v'?^i'ut tiio Liuvu-r:;! Ly of * tin* Iwi' yoar rxilors iu 
.\»;rii:u I Lur.i I IWis lnos:i , isus tiu-ss , i-Ui-i:! ici I J r. - liu-i-r iiv.: , 
Iroiliio lo.'v • Foredt IVciiiu* loi'V , '-otvl .nui FcuKi Sorvir*.*, 
i.w'Lti r.-* , .\rLs Ilia Scloiicos, Matori iU Tri'lmoliH»y « Kotall- 
iuv», .iiKl lour .irtMs of oiu*iiu*cr in)*.: i)r.irtin)> .iml l>osl>»n 
IVi'iiMolo 'v , I IfcLric.il and Kloctroiiics lVchnolo>;y , 
. :.mul\u tur ill.*. TociiiU'lo>»y , an»l Surveying Tuchnoloi'.y . . . . 
,.,.!!osl v»t IVnii State's associate der.ree enrolinoiit at 
prt'tient is cimceiitraled lii its en>;im»erin>'. tocUnoio>:y 
ina|nr;i. 

Table 2 lists tlie tiirriculuns aii«! tlie number of Commonwealth 
campuses in which they are offeroJ liiere .ire nineteen 

campuses plus the r.airi c.inpus at l-'niversity Park.* 



liurriculum Number nf Campuses 

^i.iccalaureatc Majors 17 

Ai;ricultur"il fMisiness A 

Business ii 

L.iier:iiMl ljuineer 1 m*. TechnoloRy 3 
ur.iftint* and UesiKn Tecimolo>jv 

Klectrical .ind Klectroiiics Tecimoloj*y 17 

Forest Techno I o>».y I 

hotel and Food Service 1 

Letters. Arts and Sciences 3 

.M/iiiuf acturink*. reciinolottv (1st year) 17 

ruiuufacturin.! Technology (1st and 2\u\ year) 1 

M.itet laN Techno lov^y I 

Retailing 1 

:iurveyiuv» Techno lo>'y 2 



Commonwealth Campus Offerlnp.s 
Table 2 

♦ITeVl'Ti'.ure ! for the location of the Lnincionwealth Campuses, 
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As inaiiMieii by tho admLsalonH rtquiromentd ttpeclfled in the 
milUtin, llic comnionwLMllii iMmpiisos are not upun-door type InRtltutlons 
InYiu* WAV tiiat many comniu.illy colleges are. This perhaps accounts, at 
least partially, fi^r the consistent small enrollments. For example: 
3.983 students were enrolliul in 19o7, and there were 688 graduates In 
that same year. Considering the number of campuses, this is indeed a 
Hmall number of associate degree students (it averages out to nhout 40 
per campus in 14()7). The two programs with the greatest enrollment are 
Drafting and l)esii;n Technolok^y (which has had !5,Sb7 graduateR since 
19S3) and Electrical and Electronics Technology (with 3,177 graduates 
alnce 1953). 

The retention rate for all associate legree candidates has been 
about 3u per cent. Of interest is that about 24 per cent of the a8r.o- 
ciiite dok'ree graduates during 19bA-b7 were employed in the same locality 
i:i whii*h they attended college, and another i!'' per cent were placed in 
other regions in Pennsylvania (2:24). Very few females are enrolled in 
the associate degree programs, as is the case with engineering related 
currlculums throughout the country. In 1967, only 80 out of the 1,032 
women enrolled at the commonwealth campuses as freshmen were in asso- 
ciate dep,rt-*G programs. 

All entering fresh^^en are required to take the SAT; therefore, com- 
parisons can be easily made. A total of 1,681 males were enrolled as 
freshmen in associate degree programs in 1967 and their mean total SAT 
was 910. AS compared to a mean total SAT of 1,090 for the 4,169 bacca- 
laureate degree candidates of the entire university. A similar examin- 
ation for the female students shows that the mean total SAT for the 
associate degree candidates was 892 as compared to a mean total SAT of 
1.061 for the baccalaureate degree aspirants (7:32-34). 

The Capitol Campus of the university, which is located Just outside 
of liarrlsburg, offers three baccalaureate programs for certain occupa- 
tional curriculums. These programs, somewhat innovative in nature, are: 

1. Electrical Design Engineering Technology 

2. Mechanical Design Engineering Technology 

3. Water Resources Engineering Technology 

All three prop,raroH lead to the Bachelor of Technology degree. The inputs 
to them are obtained from associate degree graduates of community and 
junior colleges and the Penn State Commonwealth Campuses. These offer- 
inus are relatively new, first offered in September 1967 and following 
are the available enrollment and graduation figures: 

Enrollments: Electrical Design - 41 (1967) - 102 (1968) 
Mechanical Design - 39 (1967) - 89 (1968) 
Water Resourcos - 9 (1967) - 28 (1968). 

The first graduation class (IW) had 34 Elect riral Design graduates, 21 
in Mechanical Design, and ^ in Water Resources. 
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I lie ^.t^Runuti i t^'^ C o 1 1 e ^ e .s f rf) : 

Tho possihllity of tlit* community colltMUiS becoming; major centers 
for post-auconJary :cup.it < mal pn i*ra:as Is well vlcmonstrateJ In the 
recent tsnrollnii*nt fl,'.urfs. In :3iicem5ier of l^bS, tliu total enrollment 
was jiist uiiiier 31,000. It sliould be mentioned t lat thin falls a bit 
abovi* iiK» nrojejtlon of ninlmun enrol lnent« made by tne Kiela Studv 
< I :*. «), wlilcli estim.itu'd a total enrollment of JOO for fall, I9b8. 
Jusc iniJer n,ooo v^f the .utual total enrollaieu« were* in occupational 
pro/ra:ni. l.xpnss) »!,; this ii. another way, 42 per cent of the entire 
DecfHiuer i'UH enrollment was in occupational pi,v;rams. Other calcnla- 
tions show tiiat the Mean College Enrollment v as J, Jib, with a Mean 
•V.!upat lonal Pro^r ir. enrollment of *>2»> cind Mean Transfer rroi;iam enroll- 
ment t»f 12^h» 

We can show tli.it the Pennsy Ivanlc; community colle^eK do compare 
favorably with other tstates In terms ot percentage of enrollment In 
occupational cutriculums. California, lon^ a forerunner In the community 
colle(«e movement, recently had AO per cent of all their ccimiunlty college 
graduates as declared majors In occupational programs (9). The Hawaiian 
Community College System, because all but one of Its community colleges 
were orl^;lnally post-sec indary technical schools, had 70 per cent of Its 
fall IMh;-) enrollment in occupational pro^* rams (10) and has one of the 
hlt;hest occupational program enrollment - total enrollment r.itlo in the 
nation. Therefore, It Is Keen that Pennsylvania does display a favor- 
able occupational program enrollment - total enrollment ratio. 

The community colleges, as young as they are in Pennsylvania, 
already display great diversity In programs and in types of Institutions. 
At one end of the spectrum is the Wllllamsport Area Community College, 
which also serves as the Arc\ Vocational School for Its service area. 
It !ias more than 4^ occupational programs with 7b ner cent of ic^ enroll- 
ment in these currlculums. Community College of Beaver County, aithouKh 
h.ivln'. a smaller tocal enrollment and not f«ervlng as an Area Vocational 
Schoitl, offer - II occupational currlculums in wiilch 79 per cent of their 
students are enrolled. The other end of the spectrum finds one community 
ci)lle»te with 25 per cent of its students enrolled in occupational 
currlculums.* The colleges are also diverse in terms of locations, ran^- 
ing from rural to suburban tn urban. 

It is inter-.'stin;; to note that the State Doard of Education has 
devel.iped a community college service area boundary plan to be used as a 
k;uide by potential rntn'.niinity college sponsors. These are ahown in 
Figure. 2« and thu service areas wtiich now have community colleges arc* 
cross-hatched. The twelve service areas already approved contain about 
pt:r cent of the commonwealth's population. Using the estimates for 
1^7n, tiiir; would be about 7.b3 million persons. 

* Those fiv;ures are based on December 1968, data as obtained from 
Reference number 5. 
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Till* r^nS total enrollmont oi 31,00) roproru'iits onlv 0.4 of one 
\}vr cvwt of the 7.bA million population - wiiich Is v^ry much helow the 

pur cunt found in CAli;ornia (11: )t)). If romwylvaniii were to 
iievelup community colk*k>es .n i*ll of the service .ireas designated by 
the State i^o.ird of hduc.itioii and maintained this present rate of enroll- 
ment » the total conmiunity collet^e student body would only be 48,000. 
On the other hand, if they were to increase their enrollment rate to 
that found in California, the* existing districts would have about 
81,000 iitudents. Furthermore, if the entire state wer»* served by 
community colleges, that enrollment rate (1.05 percent) would result in 
a total of 126,001) students. Comparing the 1969 totals to this last 
figure, it can he said th.-K the community college movement in Pennsyl- 
vania i^) xt about per cent of its ideal potential. 



Contin uing hduc ation ; 

A recent study by the Pennsylvania State University in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Continuing Education of the 
Department of Education and the Pennsylvania Association for Adult 
buucation reve»il.f the present status of continuing education. The study 
points out those institutions that offered continuing education activities 
by proeram categories (12:3). Those of interest to us here are as 
follows: 

No. of No. of 

Program Category Institutions Registrations 



AsKuciate Degree Credit 12 9,358 

Non-Degree Credit 22 23,264 

Non-Credit 41 55.341 

Conferences-Workshops-Seminars 60 86,643 

TOTALS 174,806 



Of tiie totaU, about 3,600 registrations were in Junior Colleges and 
11,000 in the community colleges. The majority of the courses and 
ro^'ist rat ions were in occupational programs related to business, engineer- 
ing, and health professions. Only one of the ccramunity colleges did not 
offer continuing education activities (12:25). 



The Junic>r col leges ; * 

Tne private junior colleges graduated 1,212 occupational program 
students in 19t»7 (13:185). About 85 per cent of these were in the mana- 
gerial and clerical type programs while 15 percent were in the technician 
area. This figure increased from Just ovL>r 1,200 in 1967 to 1,760 
occupat iiinal prov.ram graduates in 19()B (14:33-39). It is believed that 
the private junior rol leges will not p oduce a great proportion of 
nccupatlona] pmgran t*radaatcs in the years ahead. 

* Tn Tinnis^ylvani.i, the private two-year colleges are called Junior Colleges. 



«i.;rr \ % :iv «t i »M.» I j •liL'jL.^'^^l. illii-'l'-'lil ^'*'*I.LV**M • • 

Ai^nut tweiity-fUht piTcent ol .ill tla- occup«it ional pnvT-in nr.idu- 
,irt».s III l'»h7 wtTL* from the lii»itit ul ions In thlrf c.itor,<^rv. Lumped In 
catep.iTy, alotn? with the tiumhtT of 1^>67 ^raduati*s, »ire the foilowln>^. : 



Institution Type 



1967 No. of Gradu«itL*s 



F'rivate Trade and Technical Schools 
Tt ivate Ku&iness Schools 
State Tr«ide and Technical Schools 
Mil FA 

State Ketrainini; Ant 

Totals 



6,035 
8.349 
645 
4.28A 
4.009 
23,522 



It is difficalt to clearly ascertain which of the above are secondary 
proKrams and which are post -secondary . The viewpoint adopted here is 
that occupational programs for people beyond the usual high school a^e 
should he considered post-secondary curriculums (i.e. the a^e of the 
student body determines whethtr a program is secondary or post-secondary 
and the academic level of the curriculum is not a determining factor). 



The Area Vocational-Tec hnical Schools : 

The recently released Arnold Report had some Interesting comments 
about the area vocational-technical schools (13:71): 

The purpose of the area vocational-technical school is to 
make occupational education programs available to all sec- 
ondary school pupils, out-of -school youth and adults of the 
Commonwealth by the establishment of programs to serve a 
number of secondary schools in a given geographical area 
known as attendance areas. 

In June of 1968, there were 40 AVTS in operation. A total of 52 AVTS 
are either in operation or approved. These institutions have a poten- 
tial enrollment of 50,000 students with an average of 22 programs in 
each AVTS. This breaks down to a mean AVTS enrollment of Just under 
1,000 students. Eventually, there may be as many as 67 AVTS in the 
Commonwealth. 

Arnold disagrees with the rnntontinn of those occupat ion»il educators 
who say that AVTS Is a si-parate school system. This is a serious point 
of c»mtention with community college people, and It should le : Artia 
vocal lonal-tfchnical schools have l)i*en established at i national rale of 
J 30 per yty.xr for thi- pist four year^i. The devi'lopment of thlr; new kind 
of itat ion in yuch I'.re.it numbers will Inevitably affet:t the ron- 

r.nnitv colleges on a n.ition.il scale within the next ft^w voar-J. 
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i ons ; 

one mi^iit ;;dthcr the improssiuu tlhit ivansylvania jujst-sfcoiidary 
occupational edui!.Ulon lias buen pretty muru of a liodKe-pudKe In the 
past. To .i Mreat extent, thia is true, at least in that there has been 
relatively little state-wide planning, imtil recently. The first real 
efforts toward developing a roaster plan for education came about after 
the new State tJoara of Education was legislated into existence in 1963, 
ThLs new board conunissloned a number of studies that examined the role 
of the state collei;eH. the community coIUriis, and vocational education. 
These studies, alone with a number of other deliberations, served as an 
integral part in the process of preparing a Master Plan for HiRher 
Education. 

The present Master Plan envisions higher education as being in three 
.segments. Ue. community colleges, state-owned institutions, and 
Commonwealth universities. Furthermore, as stated by Bender (15): 

The Master Plan called for coordinating councils to be 
formed among the 3 segments within the Commonwealth system 
and a Liason Committee between the private institutions and 
the State Board of Education. 

At this time, the Master Plan is being reviewed in depth, and this 
will probably have a substantial impact on the future of post -secondary 
occupational education in the state. Bender said (13): 

...we have organized 7 Task Forces which are conducting 
investigations into specific issues. These include: 
Philosophy and Governance of the Commonwealth System: Branch 
Campuses; Junior Colleges and Community Colleges - Present 
and Future: Private Higher Education; Mission Coordination 
and Accountability; Prof^rams to Equalize Higher Education 
Opportunity; and Continuing Education. 

This review is scheduled to be completed by 1970. It is hoped that 
It will provide a vehicle by which some of the constraints presently 
imposed upon the overall community college movement will be reduced or 
removed. Furthermore, thp new Master Plan might very well be the agent 
by which the diverse post-secondary occupational education efforts can be 
placed in au overall state-wide framework that will result in the great- 
est ^ood for the Commonwealth and its people. It is felt by many that 
the present planning can have a substantial impact on the availability 
and the quality of post-secondary occupational education in the years 
ahead. The step between planning and implementation, which is financing, 
is perhaps the most crucial point of all. Time will tell whether the 
funds needed to put the plan to work will be forthcoming. 
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Lewis K. Kilu'l, Lxt*i:utiVi* Director 
?t.irvl<iiid State lio.irJ for Communitv Colleges) 



It is n ploasiiri* for tnc to be hore toddy. This subject is one to 
which I h.ivi? Juvoti';! luch thou^;at. I can offer as objective qualifi- 
cdtioiis t:)e fact that I iiave ^.Oll working in this fielU for more than 
twenty ve.irs , «u)d particularly becau.se of my most recent experience 
with the American A»;.'4oc l»4t ion of .Junior CulIeRCS which demolished some 
of parachi.il pre 1udi^.*es and save me an in.sirjit into the national 
4itu.lL ion. 

I've hvvu a^ktd to "tell it like it is*'. .ais is extremely diffi- 
cult. No one knows it liki* it is; only as he sees it. Occupational 
education in the fi)mr.;unity colle^.e, tierhaps all education, suffers from 
a la%k uf ::y iLein.it Ic d.ita collection ind inconcise analysis. There are 
few .;o'jd sources to w!iik!li tn turn. What 1 shall s.iv, then» is gathered 
fron personal observatlimi not particularly scisutiflc» and reflects many 
personal prejudices. I shall not repeatedly intrude into my remarks, 
"I tliiuk", "I believe", "in my opinion"; you can Insert tnen nnpropr lately . 

I shall use the term "occupational education" iScnerically to 
Include any educational activity that includes job preparation as one ot 
its .objectives. Thus, I wish to subsume* "vocational education", 
"technical education", and any other derivative lerms under the sseneral 
one. 

Consideration t3f occupational education in the community collei*e 
must ierive fri>m the broader concept of the role of the communitv coUep^ 
riie ultimate r.itionale for the existence of the roiafi.unlty college Is t 
excen.'i educational opportunities. This is fundamental - so fundamenta., 
in fact, that I would .idvise a iion-believcr to look elsewhere for a Job. 

ixlucitiunal opportunity can he extended by rjakluR )t mor. iccessible 
in terns of i^.e^v.ra ^hv , finance* admission policy, and p:o(*,rair. 

Tut? principle ot «eo«r.ipiilc access ihi 1 1 ty is to provide i Lollek'.e 
facility witnin'»jomroutinfc» distance, rous^hly one hour travel time, or to 
makt? .ippropriato arr.in^emeiits for student housi i^. This, obviously* has 
implications related tn specific pro>?rans, and ' shall return to that 
later. 

Ihe development of state plans and state systems of community 
colle.;ts :ias been a hie. factor in increasin>> Keo^raphic accessibility. 
Not*»Wiirthy iccompllshmeiits have been achieved In Florida, California, and 
New York. This is »»ne f>f the legal mandates to the ne ; State board for 
Coaimunity Collep.es in Maryland. Many other states are also worklns; ccm- 
structively toward this f^oal. 




••»«• •! I \k- ti»!i:i. iiI iv . i* i i I j t v ;«ri»vi.U'-. t^at ti.i- 
.•Pi»i»rlia:il V t-T .1 iv»;!i.,m« i»iiu' it i .»n •.f»il! 11. it iv !)rfi hidt'il vJui' to .1 
l.u k ^uf t ic init t'uii.ls 01: till' p irt .if ti.o iiidi vldiial . NtfW York City 
I»v provliildk' tui t l.»ii-fr«'i' inscriu tioit at tlif L»jrar.unlty cullek'.vs certainly 
ri'i'ivni/.i'.J t;«i' ;iri:ii ipK-. I'-i not conviiicivl , howuv(?r, thjt omission of 
tuitiMi i?. iiuiviT-^.i i I V Ufsir.ioic. lu anv c.i.si-, maiiv of vou will appre- 
Lii It f n* |iitnt ly it is iiisuf t ic it-nt . The cost of fees, Dooks, 
.r.i.i c ir tari' m.iv provf to he i financial barrier to many, 
rurt'ifr, ir tlu» -itiri' uei iJi-s to fncimrai:c tlu- location of some more 
uuu.^iual «H'k'iipat lonal proi:ram.s at sulvctfit i:ollcf*e.s, the need nf subsidy 
fnr iKuisin.'. and hoar.: can Ijccomi- sir.nif icant . Finally, the financial 
•iupport t.i t.'u' taniily. lost if the child elfct^> college rather than 
vorkiiiK', » xust also considered. 

ii.iviui' a :ivstf:n of coinmunity colleges witliin commutinf* distance 
ot i'wrv stuiiiMit in tin* statf, and supported by a sound student 
fill aiiri«il assistance program, would indeed measurably extend opportunity 
for educational fxperlonciss. However, it would not be sufficient reason 
for the establishnient of community colleges, per se, unless accompanied 
hy a liberal admission policy. The principle here is that Che coaununiCy 
iolle*:e siiould admit all students who could profit by the instruction 
offered. 4 n less the community colleyi;e is admitting students who would 
not be aan*issable to other public colleges, it fails to perform a 
unique role. This does not preclude also admittini; students who would 
be uli/.ible for admission to four-year colleges, but does su^Kcst an 
additional, supplemental function for the community collef*e. 

The liberal aJi;:ission policy, often called ''open-door admission" 
is frequently rr.i sunderstood. It does not mean that any student shall be 
Unittcd to anv curriculum or to any course. It does not mean the ri^ht 
to fill. On the contrary, the college, the city, and the state have the 
rik:lit to restrict admissions only to proc^rams where the student has a 
reasonable chance of succtiss, and the responsibility to see that there 
ib provided 1 compreiiunsi ve counseling', program to accomplish this. 

Lastly, all of t:ie previous factors would still accomplish relatively 
little, If a broad spectrum of pro»;r.ims compatible with the interests, 
arhievements , .nut aptitudes of these additional students were not offered. 
Thf list ot proi*«rars that thus mi(»at be offered by a community college 
is a Inni: one, and no ituiividual college can or should offer all of them. 
From the list, e.u h collek^u Ci.1 choose those prn^r.ims for which it has 
special competencies, : -iar inj', In mind» the contributions of other 
institutions lu tiie comir.u-i'ty. It should be stressed that a community 
colif.*.!* ha> no privilege of Pooopoly in any of these areas. All of the 
functions are carried out by ot.iers, and there should ensue a healthy 
competition to tie t ermine which will ultimately operate most effectively 
anc2 econoir.ic il ly . 

A cociTTiunity colli*>;e nay offer a transfer prot^ram providing the first 
twti years of ^itudv in the lil-eral arts and sciences or in pre-professional 
worr. r.'ie »*.raduate of this proKrim should be qualified to transfer to a 
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four-year college to complete Che requlremenCti for a baccalaureate 
degree. The majorlcy, but not all, of students enrolled in community 
collen^e tranftfer programs will not have demonstrated tkie abilities 
requisite for aUmlssU^n is fre.shmcn to fvmr-ytar colleges, therefore, 
it dev«>lves upon the cormunity college to devise alternate and 
innov.it ivt: strate^'ies of instru<'tinn to reach these students. 

A community collf^i* may offer a remedial or developmental program 
to provide opportunity for a student to qualify for admission to the 
transfer proi^r.im. Tliis narrow approacli has not hten demonstrably very 
successful; a broader approach is preferable. 

A community cv»llei;e may offer a general studies program intended 
neither ft)r truisffr nor tu meet specific vocational goals. However, 
most students that enroll in this prop^am have latent ambitions, and 
become disappointed when tnt'y ultimately learn of the restrictions 
inherent In this pro>»r.im. 

A community collc*\e may offer a spectrum of occupational programs. 
These will offer entry into variety of Jobj, differing in the kind and 
amount of necessary preliminary training. However, each program will 
meet all of the foUowinj; objectives: (I) the graduate will be pre- 
pared for employment in tho field for which he has been trained with 
only a minimum of additional on-the-job experience; (2) the graduate 
will have had the education to be potentially both horizontally and 
vertically mobile, and to be adaptable to technological change within 
his field of employment; and (J) the graduate will have had education to 
enable him to cope more successfully with his personal and civic problems. 
I will discuss other aspects of occupational education more fully later. 

A community college may offer a reme^^i il or developmental program 
to provide opportunity for a student to qualify for admission to an 
occupational program. This is best done when coordinated with the remedial 
program for transfer, and when coupled with extensive vocational guid- 
ance and inf ormat ion. 

A community college may offer adult education or community services. 
This may comprise courses, symposia, 'ectures, exhibits, art shows, music, 
or drama, or may take still other fons. It may parall- I the work of the 
"regular" sessions or may be dlffer*>nt. It may be offered in any place 
and at any time. It may contribute co the vocational, avocational, or 
cultural interests of the students. It may exist for its ovm sake or may 
provide a bridge to other programs of the college. 

Thus by being Reographically and financially accessible, by having 
a liberal admission policy, and by offering a variety of programs, the 
community college can be an important instrument in the extension of 
educational opportunity. Further, occupational education is perhaps the 
single moiit ais;nificant and distinctive facet of this package. 
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Willi this .IS lMcki»roun*{ , let mo smw tarn more extensively to a 
vi i:»cus.s loi; «){ iiCLup.it ioiial educ.it in tlie conmunity coile)*e. Sume 
aif ferentlat ion can be made within tlie field i>n the basis of Che level 
of tne ftosltiim for which trainint; i.s supplied. A higher level position 
iiHU.illv iniplii*.s more -sophist icat iun of kniywledr,es and skills Co be 
imparted , and concurrent Iv ^*enerally requires a longer period of formal 
ediic.Uioii. r!ie level of education moat commonly offered in Che com- 
imiiiity ci)llt*k!e is Cii.it IdenCifieJ as producing technicians or middle 
::uiiipowor. Definitions jt the level serve no parclculariy useful purpose, 
liiose of you with teacnin^; experience at Pennsylvania coramunicy colleges 
readily idmUify the level with ChaC of the Assoc iace-de^rce programs 
ot th.it institution, If you should journey co California, you would 
find somu difference.s In the understanding* cf Che cerm. In concepC, in 
any event, we are dealing wich posicions chat are incermediate becween 
pi\»ie?»:iiiiu.il:4 .lUli i-raftsmen. This is che predominanc cype of occupa- 
tional ednratiou in the community college, and in addiclon, che communicy 
i-iilli*;«f is r.ipidlv becoming c!ie predominant Cype of inscltucion Co offer 
Ciiis type of training;. It is on chts field chaC I shall focus in Che 
main. 

ParentheCLcally, however, ic should be said Chat Increasingly 
connunity collcr.es are concerning* themselves Co a greacer excenc wich 
proitrams to prepare people for lower level posicions as skilled and some- 
tines semi-skilled personnel. Ic*s common for a value Co be placed on 
Ciie cerm "level", and for "lower-level" co be equaced wich "non-coUegiaCe". 
I can't see chat Che argumenc has much meric. Mo^'e percinenc, I believe, 
is the face Chat conmunicy colleges have noc been parclculariy success* 
ful in chis type of craining. 

The variecy of middle manpower occupacional programs in communicy 
coIlekTus is very large. American Junior Colleges liscs in che appendix 
over lOf) major kinds, and, each itonch, in Che Occupacional E du cacion 
Bulletin*, there are reports from colleges of new ones Co be added Co Che 
I'is't.*' 

Ic nay be informative Co give some idea of che range of programs, 
including* the mention of 3ome ChaC are eiclier relacively new or relacively 
scarce. The ScaCe of Pennsylvania probably offers as greac a varieCy as 
any state; many will be familiar Co you. 

In Che induscrial field, the Cechnologies relaced respecciv^ly Co 
civil, mechanical, and eleccrical engineering remain che workhorses. 
Klei'Cromecnanical technology is a noceworchy addicion. Laboracory 
oriented programs in chemistry are long scanding, buC ones in physics and 
biology are newer. 

* PubUslied by the American Association of Junior Colleges (UashlngCon) 
as a pare of their project to assist in che developmenc of occupacional 
education in the cwo-year colleges. (Kditor's note) 
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There are also emer^in^ pruKramti Kcartui to a specific industry, 
e.^'i, aviation or automotive, arul a i»roup of exotics such as numerical 
control, oceanography, and njclear power technoloj»y. 

In the health field, there has been wide acceptance for prof;rams 
to train nurses and tlie virlous dental auxiliaries, less so for medical 
laboratory or X-ray technicians. Sianif icantly , however, there are over 
40 other distin^.uishahle proi*rams In the health field including ones to 
prepare sur<»ery technicians, medical emert(ency personnel, ward manas^ers, 
inhalation therapy assistants, and biomedical electronic technicians. 

In the business field, there are many programs in accounting, 
marketing, and secretarial areas. Moat note worthy, however, is the 
rapid growth of programs in data processing and computers. Also evident 
are specialized programs for banking, insurance, and real estate interests. 

The idea of this sort of training for public service is, in its 
entirety, relatively new, although, by this time, there have been enough 
programs established in the police field for it be commonplace. Programs 
arc beginning to develop in fire science, corrections, traffic safety* 
urban planning, and others. 

Add to these four general areas a scattering of programs in agri- 
culture and the .ipplicd arts, and there are few occupations that are 
not affected. 

The basic need for technicians has risen from changes taking place 
in our society. Some of these have been identified by Norman Harris 
of the University of Michlgan- 

- the increasing complexity of everyday life in an 
urban, industrialized society. 

- the implosion of technical and scientific knowledge 
which has characterized the past four decades, 

- the alarming increase in sophistication and complexity 
of occupations at all levels, 

- the fact that in our society education stands between 
man and his Job - that lack of education is a barrier between 
men and job. , 

- the virtual disappearance of unskilled (common labor) 

Jobs, 

- the impact of automation and the flow process Industries 
on production, on Jobs, and on people, 

- the action and reaction in a free society which leaves 
no person content to *'stay in his place". 
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- th»» real i/.at Ion tint kiu^letiv.c is thv kev to a bettor 
llle - not Just for tlio few, hut for thf many, 

- an awareness of tlic fact tliat if "only the educated 
are frec^\ then all the free must be educated to a maximum 
of their capabilities, 

- a nanpower shortage in professional cateRorics, 

- the realization that a "disaster gap" is opening up 
between those of our citizens with advanced education and 
those witli little education, and 

- the urgent need for millions who can both think and do - 
and the gradual disappearance of a bi-polar society in which an 
elite few did all the thinking and the rest did all the work. 

From factors such as these, technician manpower has emerged as the 
single fastest growing segment of our labor force; and all predictions 
are for a continuing of the growthi Establishment of a specific 
occupational program, however, requires more substantiation than such 
broad generalities. Documentation of quantitative and qualitative needs 
by national and local survey is a key first step. The New York State 
study of technical manpower* conducted a few years ago in which many of 
the faculty of the community colleges participated was a milestone both 
in its methodology and in its results. 

Community college occupational curriculums are distressingly similar 
in pattern wlierever they are found, although I will mention some inno«- 
vativc approaches later. Reason would suggest curriculums with a great 
de.il of flexibility, in part to take into account individual differences 
in learning rates and learning styles, but also to make provision for 
future horizontal and vertical mobility for graduates. This seldom 
seems the case. The efforts of professional groups, accrediting associ- 
ations, state agencies, and, significantly, of the faculty, itself, tend 
in thr direction of rigiuly prescribed courses, sequences, and require- 
ments. 

The drvelopment of four year technologies, regardless of their merit, 
or lack of it as occupational preparati^^n, seems another potential 
''standardizing" influence. 

Ont* i)f the most prof^.ress ive influences recently unleashed on occupa- 
tional oduc.ition ha^i been that of the scientific fraternity. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and several of the National 
Scicnct* Foundation - supported commissiuns have recently ^'discovered" the 



* The State hducMtion Department and State University of New York: 
Ic'dmlcj^l :-!anp,i>wer in New York State, New York: Sew York State Department 
o! LiSor. Dec. V)U^ (Tirrtor's note)' 
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two-year collt!t;u and, in particular, tecUnical education. Substantial 
activities are underway, especially in physics and in mathematics, to 
use the resources of the university in support of community college 
occupational educatioi • 

Colleges would be a great place to work if it weren't for the 
students. Occupational programs would be highly successful if it weren't 
for the students* The Vocation.il Education Amendments of 1968 were 
passed by the Congress without a dissenting vote. Occupational education 
is great for someone else's children. 

With few exceptions, occupational programs have not been note 
worthy in their success in attracting students or in retaining them. 
The students don't tit the programs; the programr don't fit the students. 
Present programs are failing to meet the needs of significant groups 
of potential students. There has been little success, although I know 
of attempts currently underway in some cities, to provide a smooth flow 
for vocational high school students into and thru occupationAl programs 
in the community college. 

One problem that has been particularly severe is the lack of 
interest, and, hence of success of occupational students in general 
education courses. I yield to no one in my conviction that the com- 
munity college has an obligation to make a contribution to the general 
education of each student. I will not accept, however, that the only way 
to accomplish that objective is by a set prescription of standard liberal 
arts courses. 

Most classroom instruction in occupational programs follows fairly 
closely the pattern of the informal lecture. Although there has been 
substantial development of good audio-visual supplements, and some 
development of programmed materials, there is comparatively little good 
use of these materials, and almost no use of individualized instructional 
methods. One drawback is the lack of a good communication channel for 
the publication of effective methods. 

Reports have it that there is a dire shortage of qualified faculty 
for occupational programs. This likely is so, in part, particularly in 
some of the more esoteric fields. This is probably re-inforced when 
selection or promotion criteria are heavily weighted in favor of advanced 
degrees. The alternatives are seldom well received. We are hesitant or 
incapable of defining and measuring good teaching, and reluctant to 
reward it. 

The probability of finding well-equipped laboratories and shops for 
occupational education in community colleges is much greater now than it 
was twenty years ago. Every community college in Iowa has at least one 
spcctromagneto oscillomanometer. Now that I'm watching the public purse, 
I'm not sure this is all good. I wonder if we might not get more mileage 
from industry-education equipment sharing plans. 
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I ^uess that l«rluj:s ii:; to inonov. 'Ve'ro immcasnrally hotter off 
now ir. cvtTV w.r , ! i»i.i:u- i.il Iv, liii. \<K-rv Won I !%tartfii ii: Nv.-w York. 
Occupational eiiucatlon Jook at Uas-.t wvll ah the acavlcmlc portion 
of tlie conixnuuity collct'L*. Tn soru* stat«?H, Lhi* ronuniinlty coller,oa RCt 
tlitf short vtid of the stick vls-a-vls thf hl^>h schools In receipt of 
Federal vocational tunds. However, I hear loud and clear that state 
and local money for education is ^oiw^, to ^et tif»ht, and» simultaneously, 
there is liioing to be a big demand for accountability. 

Sone occupational education faculty are almost paranoic with the 
tear that the only opportunity they will ever have to impart their 
wisdor. to the students is in that brief two year period of college. 
This is, of course, nonsense. There is reasonable evidence to antici- 
pate that technically-trained students will have to renew and update 
their knowli;d^e periodically, usually via formal instruction. Offer- 
inn updaiinp. courses for their own technical graduates provides colleges 
the opportunity to simultaneously offer varied upgrading and re-training 
courses for other technicians. Many community colleges are establishing 
successful activities of this sort. 

One of the problems that technical faculty face Is their own 
periodic re-vitallzation. It's very easy to lie in a comfortable rut 
and never learn what's going on out in that great big world. There are 
now, however, a number of publications and other services, emanatiar, from 
the Government, trade and professional associations, the universities, 
and other agencies that provide resources for the tired and sometimes 
frustrated teacher. The Occupational Education Project of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges has done a fine Job by providing news of 
occupational education in its Bulletin*, identifying and orienting con- 
sultants in workshops, publishing curriculum guides and other pertinent 
materials, and conducting regional conferences. Much of this activity 
is readily available to the interested instructor.** 

The most common organizational pattern for the administration of 
occupational education in the community college is that of a separate 
division, headed by a Uean. The division may have subdivisions or 
departments. This pattern is sometimes dictated by the requirements of 
a state vocational education agency in order that the institution might 
be eligible for Federal funds. 

A superior pattern exists in a few institutions where all instru- 
ction is grouped into discipline-based divisions (e.g., engineering and 
related tochnolos^ics : business administration and related occupational 

*"7)£:jj^^ (Editor's note) 

** Nenneth (J. Ska^gs is Coordinator of the AAJC Occupational Education 
F'roiect. ilis office is at MJC, 1315 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
iJ.t:. :!i)()3b. (hd iter's note) 
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proKrams.) The division Is ruspouslblc for all inRtraction: cransferi 
occupational, continuing; education. With ).ooa leadership, this struc- 
ture precludes splitting of the college int ? seKmeuts and can provide a 
good balance of programs among the areas. 

Probably the crucial problem in occupational education is that of 
evaluation. There are many uses of accrediting procedures, advisory 
committees « and Collow-up studies. Most are superficial; some dishonest. 
Both because of external pressure to which I have alluded, and hope* 
fully also by internal pressure, there is a need to know what learning 
takes place; how it is influenced by changes in the curriculum, method, 
and instructor, what it costs; and what it is worth. There is little 
evidence that there is much serious study along these lines. 

I have tried to touch briefly on several aspects of occupational 
education in the community college as it exists today. You have been 
served a thin layer of facts heavily coated with the flour of my 
opinions. Finally, t would like to suggest, for at least some of these 
aspects, what may happen in the next decade, and what occupational 
education in the community college will look like by 1980. The main 
assumption is that there will be no catastrophe in our economic, 
political, or social life. 

Community colleges will continue to grow in number in the next 
decade at approximately the same rate as in the past five years - i.e., 
there will be a net increase of approximately fifty new institutions 
per year. Thus* the present 1000 institutions will become 1500 by 1980; 
virtually all the gr6wth will be in the public sector. After 1980, the 
rate of growth of new institutions should decrease. 

The organizational pattern will be predominantly, at a local level, 
the independent college district, and remaining ties with K-12 systems 
will dissolve.' In populous counties, there will he multiple campuses 
with a central administration and board. The New York City pattern of 
operation within a university will not be duplicated in many places, 
and may be altered there. 

State plans and state systems for two-year colleges will become 
extensive. State bureaucracies will grow. An increasing share of 
financial support will come from the state, and with the support will come 
more control. Federal funding will aisk increase, but more likely in 
categorized rather than in general support. This will also result in 
more control. 

Faculty and student militancy will act as counter-influences to any 
centralization of decision-making. The lot of a college president will 
continue not to bt* a ver^ happy uuc. 

Enrollments in community colleges will continue to grow, a con- 
servative estimate is a net growth of 1(3 per year, resulting in a 
doubling of two-year college enrollments by the end of the decade. The 
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^riiwcli will result Lir^u'ly from .ui increased proportion of the popula* 
tion ill itMiJ rulliv.c, .ui'l slimill ini»on;;lv vs i 1 1 n^siilt in a lnr>;or pro- 
portion uf those btuiients in instiiutions ot higher Ciiucatiim, attend- 
ing* conununity colleges. 

Enrollment will increase in all community college programs but the 
sharpest ctrowth will take place in occupational programs. At the same 
lime, continuing education will increase substantially. 

The development of baccalaureate programs in the technologies and 
curriculum and career ladders associated with many occupations will tend 
to blur tae lines of distinction between occupational and transfer 
currlculums; students will not be rigidly thus categorized. 

Most ot' the present technician level occupations will continue to 
i*r()w, and at a substantially higher rate than for other occupational 
groups. There will be need for more nurses, secretaries, policemen, 
electronic technicians, computer programmers, and the like. Many of the 
emergent mlJJIe manpower occupations will become well-established, 
particulirly in the fields of business and public service. New 
occupations, for which there is no formal training today will often look, 
to the community college as a manpower source. 

Many curriculum concepts that have been talked about for years, and 
that have had only meager Implementation, will become Important. Cur- 
riculum and career ladders will develop In most occupational fields. A 
pattern of attendance involving successive periods of study and work 
will be common. The individual will attend college for a year or two, 
and be prepared then to work for three to five years; he will then return 
to formal schooling for another year or two, followed by another work 
periou at a higher level of responsibility. This may be repeated a 
number of additional times. However, a good bit of the latter education 
will be on a part time rather than a full-time basis. 

An air *rnate route tor many students will be work-study arrangements. 
The time periinis may be a week, a month, or a semester. The work periods, 
houever, will be closely articulated with the study; the faculty will 
have some control of the work experience, and will thereby establish much 
closer liaison with employing groups. 

Tlic proliferation of occupations and of currlculums could force 
students into early, pernaps premature, career decisions, and with expen- 
sive proliferation of courses, could become administrative headaches: 
expect that there will develop core currlculums with common first semes- 
ters or first years for a cluster of jobs that can effectively postpone 
tlic need for specific career decisions. At the same time, there will 
sinultaneously exist in the same college, specialized, "express" currl- 
culumn for many occupations; the student will have a choice of the route. 
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iho .Mst Inct ion hftwoi'n Ciu* ^^eiieral vdui-aClon nnd occupational 
aspects oi ttie curriculum will lti.^Ht*n, aiiil theru will be MubaCantial 
efforts t«iwaril an integrated curriculum incorporating^ both. This trend 
will be particularly significant in the high school, but it will affect 
the collef^e. 

Sincv the emphasis in the growth of commiinity college education and 
the rationale for it is, and will be, reaching more and other students, 
the methods and the materials of instruction will undergo sharp examin- 
ation and considerable change. Nevertheless, the conventional and 
current approaches will substantially continue in part. Some few 
institutions will establish elaborate hardware systems, but computer- 
assisted or computer-managed instruction will not be significant in the 
community college by 1961). 

The r.iiaiiKe, rather, will be built upon an understanding Lhat 
individuals differ in their rate and style of learning, as well as in 
the amount of prior learning that they have obtained. This will result 
in substantial tutorial approaches, the use of programmed instruction, 
multiple methods of instruction within a course, and the development 
of units of instruction as contrasted to courses. Proficiency and 
achievement will be measured more by examination than by course com- 
pletion. 

I have tried to describe for you some of the developments that I 
anticipate. I've tried, consiously, to avoid placing value judgments 
on these changes, although, I suspect that, subconsciously, my prejudices 
shine through. 

Finally, I believe, that the real measure of what happens - the 
learning that takes place - will be a function of faculty-student inter- 
actions in the classroom. The success, then, is dependent upon the com- 
petency, the interest, and the enthusiasm of the individual teacher. To 
me, involvement in this kind of education has been continuously exciting 
and satisfying. I invite each of you to share in the same joys. 
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1')\v Roll* of ttii* Pfiinsy Ivani.'i i!onimuniCv Colleges in 

iir, Allfii T, i^iimifll, ProsiJuat 
vlommimity i!olii*>*i' of Phi lade lphi«i 



In rt'ci-nt yi-ars a luimher of Cummoiivealcii spoiisoreil studies have 
toi-iiiisud atti-iitioti iMi till* uri'.ent need for a hipher level of competence 
ill Pennsylvania's manpower pool if tiie State is to maintain its competi- 
tive posture. 

In April, I'M)], Governor Scranton charged his newly appointed 
Counw^il uf Science! and Technology "to develop and implement proj^rams to 
aicelerate tlie ^rciwth in Pennsylvania of the new science-oriented indus- 
tries," niu- of the specific tasks of the Council was to "develop recom- 
niendations for Stall* educational policies in the areas of scientific, 
technological, env,iiiecrin^, and related vocational education at all 
levels, liMdiii^ to the establishment uf an optimum sysf^n meeting the 
ni:w industry remiiremi-nts . " The final report of the Council touched 
ou the central theme i>f today's conference when it stated that: 

"AltlinuK^i the availability of highly qualified leaders 
in science and technology i^ the first priority concern for 
tiie promotion of modern industry, it is also essential that 
there be an adequate supply of individuals having appropriate 
educitional preparation to participate at all levels in tech- 
nical industrial enterprises... 

"The Commonwealth is inadequately supplied with sub- 
baccalaureate institutions for providing supporting personnel 
in scientific and technical industry. In consequence, we 
recommend that Pennsylvania develop a carefully planned, 
comprehensive, and extensive program for the training of 
hi«»hly competent technicians in a variety of specialities 
related to science*oriented industries.'* 

It was str(tnk',lv recommended hy the Council's Committee on Education 
that the i:omnonwi*altli encourage the establishment, particularly in indus- 
trial .ireas, of Community Collifj-es with strong programs in mathematics, 
science, and technology. 

One uf the disturbing discoveries of the Cdncatioa Committee was 
that there was a ilearth of data on the supply of, need for, and the 
actual production of technically trained people at the technician and sub 
professional level in Pennsylvania. In its Report, the Education 
Committee stressed the "dire need for carefully collected, accurate, 
and up-to-date Information on the demand for and supply of sub-profess- 
ional technicians." 
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It seL'ms to me, after reading the 493 page Report Just released by 
the PeniiByiv.iiiia Department of i:auc«iLloii — *Voc.it.i(Minl » Tech- 
nical, and Continuing Education in Pennsyivania-'-A Systems Approach to 
State-Local Program Planning"— that many of the deficiencies in our 
information have been remedied. A further refinement should be develop- 
ment of data immediately pertinent to individual communities within the 
State. 

The Community Colleges, from their vantage points in the urban, 
industrial centers, and by their techniques of close collaboration with 
the governmental, commercial, industrial, and professional enterprises 
and offices they serve, may be able to fill in the gaps of information 
about needs for paraprofessional and sub-professional personnel and help 
fill the gaps in the ranks of such personnel. 

Forc es I nflu enc ing D evelopment of Community Colleges 

The Community College is a response to new educational needs that 
have developed as a result of profound societal changes — changes so 
recent that the concept and name of this new breed of educational "cat" 
did not enter the professional literature until the 1940*s. 

The Community College is a multi-purpose institution. Yet proto- 
types for each of its many educational functions are to be found in a 
variety of institutions or in special educational functions carried on 
by "traditional" colleges and universities. There were many reasons for 
bringing all of these functions under one roof. It was partly a matter 
of economy, partly a matter of convenience, occasionally a matter of 
accident, but particularly a logical institutional response, based on 
sound principles of educational philosophy, to the fundamental changes 
that had taken place in modem society under the impact of modern 
science and technology. In the Community College I think we have again 
proven that the whole can be greater than the sum of its parts. 

Withir^ a very short span of time science-based technology has 
rcvolutionizf'< our lives. We have already made the transition from a 
rural-agricultural economy to an urban-industrial economy. Our popula- 
tions are concentrated in the great cities and the great cities have 
grown so large that Megalopolis has replaced Metropolis. Our economy is 
complex and tnc roles individuals play within it are increasingly more 
sophisticated and specialized. Men are separated by many steps from the 
fruits of their labor; the rewards of their labors are a function of the 
skills which they can bring to their jobs: and, increasingly. Jobs are 
available only to those who have specific skills. 

We are a changed society, but a democratic socity, still committed 
to the great and humane aspirations so nobly phrased in the preamble of 
our Constitution. In a society so committed, a full and free life and 
the achievement of a modicum of happiness depend increasingly on the 
right to access to an education through which each can become all that ^ 
he is capable of being. Because of the rising cost of education beyond 
the high school, the times are ripe for a College which is readily 
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.icccssiblc t't»o.*.r»ip:iir,il ly .iiiii finaiic i.il ly to c^ru.it numbers of people; 
wliii'lj ]\A:i t;n' i-.ij..u ilv St ciu; ^ •! . iMm ! i .,nj. tiu* v-irirtv of its 
»uri :.ui»n- v«i jtT iii.-.s Ui .survi; .1 ». ivt i^f cl U'litt! I wiiiiwi, in Us 
.It'tiivMt ion tu pt'u;)lf, is nort' roiu.friu'U wita tr.iii.sialssioii ot available 
kiu)Wli'a>:i- t.iriMi/li ^•ikhI ttMi'iiliU' th.in tl;f ^liscovcry of new knuwludi'u 
t.iruu'ji rfSi'jr.li; whitu is f xptr Inv iit.il and prupartsd to fxploro new 
nethoits iM Instriutii'iii .iiui wlilili is sufficiently frei' from the re^itralnts 
of tr.iJitioii tiuiL It can respniul (|uickly to the eiianwlni: soclutal needs. 

Kuablinu K'v.isLiLion for a network of Conununlty Colle^eH was passed 
by tiie Conimonwe.il til In lUui. Tlie firdt of the Pennsylvania Community 
ColIe>:es w.is iipt'iud in I'io^. IVelve are now in operation and one of 
Vwr,^ AlltTiieny County Corununity Colle^se, lias three campuses. Total 
enroKnents this Fall are in excess of 31, 000, Tlio capacity for service 
to luo ilonmoiiwealth siiould cxcet<! lOU.UOi) by the end of the next decade. 
l>vtr ii.ilt o! tiiesi' sLudentH will be enrolled In omployment-oricnted 
rourses, [)ro;'.r.i:aji , and curricula. I uHt? Llie word employment-oriented 
auvisedly, because In a democracy we cannot mandate that a student who 
be,;ins in lerUnolofical studies will end up in sub-professional nmploy- 
r:e\\l tit t'.u' iMUi of two year^ . Contemporary pressures are such tliat many 
.'.tadu.ites x}t liiese curricula will continue their studies through the 
l»ai'calaureate and iili;her decrees and enter employment only ai. the end of 
lour vears tir rore of sLudy. TliaL In itself i,' not bad if you consider 
tiiat t;ie Corunnnltv Collej'.es, l^v Llielr uxisit-ncc, will have lielpod to 
iacre irfL- L:ie percenta >l* of students who continue their education beyond 
t:,r schools So tiiat Pennsylvania can r:iove toward the national average. 

Miose who are asked wliy tlioy climb mountains give the answer, 'Because 
till y ,iri- ti;urf!'* liiis holds true for accessible Colleges. Tliey will be 
atteiute*. ''bucaiise they are there*'--anil also because tlie demands of a tech- 
oolo/ical .society place a premium on that attendance. 

•iai tiiM J^.L Ji^^iiS^^ij 'il'lJL ^>'rvlCL's 

III tt'rn.s of varU'ty, there is no deartii of Institutions offering 

vnpliv.'nt'iit -oriented eduratlon. here in tii.' Commonwealth one can list 
iujiior iiii.ii sihools an.l :ii>;ii schools: vocational-teclinical scliools: 

priviif .Mi:.iiuv;s rc.iools .ind teclnilcal Institutes: four-year collet;es and 
1:. ivirs i t if s wtiicii offer adult education courses and certificate and 
isioiiitf .io/roe profc'rm.i; a/.encles and schools specially funded by federal, 

state, and niUuiLipal /.overnnents to acconpllsh specific trainin>', tasks; 

• nterpri.ies -un i. as t!ie Opportunities Industrialization Corporation in 
l.i.ii'lpii ia; vlhurc'.ies and Connunity Centers; correspondence sciiools; and 

liit, uut (ertainly not least, tiie Comnunltv Colleges. 

v.'an L:ie (.or.r.unitv Colle;*es r..)lly claim to be able to make a unique 
^'iintr ihntion in the field of .occupational education? Uliat can they do 
t;iat .1 TecMiii al Institute, i>r a I jtii or 14Lh year Vocational-Tech School, 
or so:u' otiier iiyhria institution can't do equally well or better? If 
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there were ever such a thlnK as a Master Plan of Higher Education in 
the Comniouwe.illh, is tliorc .1 "rtor.etlilu>'" so unique that Community 
Colleges can do that a new P.P.B. System notwitlistanUing, they would 
be permitted, encouraged and funded to do it? 

Unique Con t ributions to Occupational Education 

I tiiink that there art unique contributions that Community Colleges 
can make and that they derive from three considerations: what they are; 
where they are; and whjd they are. 

With respect to what they are, I think we must Insist that they are 
Colleges. Their orientation Is toward higher education, not the second- 
ary schools. Even California, where the comprehensive Community Junior 
Colleges once emerged as 13th and 14th grades of the public school 
system, !iaa recognized this fact. There the allegiance with secondary 
education has been severed and the two-year Colleges have been restru- 
ctured with their own funding districts and their own professional 
prerequisites. In a true Community College there are few vestiges of 
any earlier kinship with secondary education. 

The fact that the Community Colleges are. Indeed, Colleges, has 
facilitated their recruitment of faculty from a variety of sources: 
from the graduate schools; from the ranks of the educators who have 
wearied of the publlsh-or-per Ish pressures of our modern research- 
oriented universities and who wish to devote their best energies to 
instruction; and from the professions and commerce and Industry. 

It has been observed by one of my philosophical colleagues that 
there are three major reasons and one minor reason why professional and 
Industrial personnel In Increasing numbers seek sanctuary on the College 
campuses-namely, June, July, and August and two weeks at Christmas and 
Easter. Be that as It may. Community Colleges, as Colleges, do have a 
recruitment advantage in attracting from the practical world of affairs 
persons who can, after appropriate orientation Into the mysteries of the 
cult, make particularly fine contributions In occupational education. 

The fact that we are Colleges does lend an aura which facilitates 
our relations with the professional, commercial, and Industrial enter- 
prises of the community. They are part of the community which we serve, 
the community from which we derive our name. The fact that we have on 
our faculties persons who are Intimately acquainted with practical 
affairs helps to provide a bridge between the traditional ivory tower 
and the world on tht other side of the moat. 

The fact that the Community Colleges are labeled and deport them- 
selves as Colleges is also an important consideration In the recruitment 
of students. Young people, fresh out of high school, aoplre to an 
institution different from the one which they have attended. I do not 
say that our young people are right In their Judgn.ents of the comparative 
merits of the institutions offering those two extra years beyond the 
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»"f iii. trv .i'.mJ'W :. •1. iM t':a**n n:.iv tifiu-fit f^un* i*iiiiiMt lona 1 1 v from the 

•UMociI t.uiii tr.»r .1 iwo-vtMr tout nf Jiitv In i lloniniin I ty I'olUvi'.v. I im 
•iTi'lv .,iviti.«. th.it lliiTi* is moff .ippiMl for liu«m to coiitiiiue tliflr 
i'*;inMt i.iti .»i'voiiil I'll' ril.Mi si'liool If a Conniunfty Conui;c* is <iv.iliabio 
l.^ I •if"*. 

It till- prffiTOiico whlrli youiu: pi-oplo Just lfavink» school have 

Jtn I 4iilU'/.u, vj4. fxCcnsioii of tht'ir soconJary hl>:h school cxperl- 
ifiici ii siriMi:, it is stronger still in tnc lasf of the- returnlni^ 
vfCorai: or the voinu; man or woman who worked for a few years after 
•.raiiu.tt ion froni sfcon>lary school and now wishes to return to formal 
study. ilu* prefi-rencL* is hif*hest of all amoii^, those who have been out 
ot' sciiiiol for an extended period of time and who« as mature indi- 

viiiij.ils, .Iff iiispired to resume their formal education as Continuinc; 
i.itui'.it ii»n or p.irt-time or full-time College students. 

'..'ithin our nature population one segment in particular constitutes 
a spei'i.il .M.il lt*n>:f to the Community College in respect of occupational 
eauiMtion. This se^nent is composed of the "empty neaters/' women who 
nave narricd comparatively vounu, whose children are in school, and who 
.ire now riMdy to return for foimal studies which will prepare them for 
renunerative careers. 

The ability of the Community Colleges to attract both faculty and 
students derives not only from what tl.ey are — namely. Colleges — but from 
where they are. They are deliberately located where the action is, at 
the points of concentration of population and as close to the cross- 
rotiUs of commerce as the realities of real estate will permit. In the 
ease of t^ie Comirunity College of Philadelphia, we could have been more 
centrally located and iccessible only if the Mayor and City Council had 
laoveu out of City ilall and turned it over to us. Tlie Community Colleges 
are institutions for commuters. Their .ivailability — geographically and 
financially — constitutes a most .ippealing invitation to persons of all 
ar.es and harki»round to prepare, throuf>h higher education, for new 
occupational opportuniLties occasioned by our technological revolution 

'.*ith respect to occnpatianal education, whjit tne Community Collec^es 
are i.i inportant and wlie^re tliey .ire is important, but wlij^ they are — their 
piiilosop'iy and rationale of existence — is most important of all. 
Community Colleges are multi-purpose institutions because they recognize 
that the needs and interests and capacities of people differ. Therefore, 
it follows, that the educational paths by which people can become all 
to.it they .ire capable of becoming* must differ. Tlie Community Colleges. 
ih> not prejudge tne lonst i tuenc ies they serve or put a scale of value*: 
on tlie eduiational services which they offer, a scale which giveji highest 
pri.irirv to liiieral arts, coUer.e-paral lei curricula and the lowest to 
occupational curricula, iioth types of curricula exist on a parity. 
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A niiiRirtii .I'.o I cl.ilmi'il an one of c!u? Jitrengtkis of cl<t> Community 
I •llfi'.o-. t.;« : v*. t.i.il tlu»v .ifi- trulv viiUo>m».'» , trii'iitt-a towMi.! hi.'.luT 
istiuMi ion .uui, ihuri-fort* , attrACClvtf lu prof ustiiiMi. illy quallfU'ii pi-rbiumel 
who make up tfu ir t acuities. Paradoxically, t\iv vi»ry fjiri of iiit; Com- 
nullity ColU'O' orientation tiward hl(«hcr education, and tJielr capacity 
to rfcrull ''ci.lltfKlati.'" personnel and large numbers of youn^ people who 
are h tarry-eye.! about ^ettln^*, an eventual baccalaureate decree poseH J 
liireat to occupational education in the Commrnlty Collef«e» ap.aln8t which 
i*uard must be posted. We must never underestimate the Imprinting which 
iias been accomplished on our present generation of scholars and teachers 
by their ainu ffliiters. The fact that a technological and societal 
revolution has now placed all of us lii a new frame of reference has not 
automatically altered the attitudes and values of teachers In our basic 
disciplines. Subconsciously, they still respond to the gravitational 
pull of a traditional collegiate education In which salvation is gained 
only throu^'ti a liberal arts curriculum— or modified liberal arts curri- 
culum which we call pre-professlonal— which leads to a baccalaureate degree. 

If there l.-s anything that distinguishes a collegiate occupational 
course or curriculum from a non-colleglate course. It Is the proportion 
of time which Is devoted to ^h•» "why" of the subject matter In contrast 
with the "hew", tae balance between pure, abstract theory and appli- 
cations, it Is precisely in this "why" area that the basic discipline 
ori«>nted personate 1 of the Community Colleges have a special contribution 
to nijkc, Strun.' college departments In math and the physical sciences 
underglrd r.hc engineering technologies; the life sciences underglrd the 
curricul.^ leaJlr.^^, to careers In allied health fields: the r.oclal and 
behavioral scien;es provide the foundations for careers In the human 
service are.i; e.: enemies complements business administration; and even 
the humanit*tv< .uve a direct and practical contribution to make to the 
applied art;.. It Is not necessary to exclude an exposition of "why" within 
a Course wiiica is titled In the Bulletin as a "how" course: neither Is it 
necess.iry to exclude "how" from the courses which, according to the 
kialletln are "why" courses. It Is in the blending of basic disciplines 
with .tppllcatltjus disciplines that Community College Instruction can 
Ii.ive the most meaning for occupational education and can make a unique 
ontrIl»ut loii. This Is one of the advantages that comes from running a 
coraprei-.eii.i ive college — an educational department store--or Is It an 
e Jucal innal sme xif.Diird? 

Industrial^ jir.cl^ rxi^it] ' T.L"J5. J^jA'^JliH?L!^5'^,"P*'*^ ^ Edu cation 

.ii;::!.'r tif Imiu.strial and engineering oriented technology programs 
, ;. I , eiviv leen Introduced In Pennsylviinla' s new Community Colleges 
-. uia S i .H' a iMt t. ^' Community Colleges feel that this is an area In 
w:i! .1 : I', nakc i s l/jilf icant contribution. With continuing education 

^, ; J... .... f ificjtc course sequences they have also demonstrated their 

,.. . . . -Ir.. t.) improve the competence of personnel already on the 

. ,.. tr . kiicii tht' Collegt.i !».ive In tue basic dlsciplint»s of 

»! it fK'V. .m i nhit lu-matlcs iinJerglru the?e efforts. 
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That till* Cnmmunitv Colln^es .ire already faced with temptationH is 
.lit fit i.. Lhi* ;:.lirjtt*s of .it Ir.isr .Mti* nuM-tiit): t^f tl.i* i!(^uncil of Com- 
munitv (:olli*>*e Presidents when the most discustied item of the aKenda 
wjH the transfer ability of technicjl arts graduates to upper division 
work, eit4ier tor a B<irhclor of Science degree or foi a Bachelor of 
Technolor;y decree. Subsequently, we even held a special meeting with 
represent.it IveH of the University *» Capitol Campus to make sure that we 
were nut missing any tricks in the preparation of technology students 
In en^.inecrini; and business fields who might want to transfer there* 

It Is important that wi* try to keep a number of options open for the 
students who enroll in our technological curricula, that we keep an educa- 
tional ladder open to them, and that we endeavor, wherever possible, 
to steer our students into employment which offers a promising career 
ladder. The Community Colleges, with the great variety of courses 
available on their "smorgasbord", are in a good position to do Just this. 
The danger lies in stressing one option— transfer to a baccalaureate 
institution-- to the exclusion of options that would lead large numbers 
of students In the engineering technologies directly into employment at 
the end of their Community College studies. 

We have concluded that, if we are to do our Job well, ve need to 
know a great deal more about the needs of industry for engineering sup- 
port personnel; the manner in which such personnel are now utilised; the 
manner in which they might most effectively be used; the types of careers 
ladders which are available; and the most meaningful patterns of 
collegiate preparation. 

Through our local industrial advisory connittees some of this infor- 
mation can be marshalled, but an overview is needed if we are to fulfill 
our mission. The Council of Community College Presidents is collaborat- 
ing with Educational Projects, Incorporated in an attempt to fund a major 
study which would: 

(1) Develop methods and procedures for identifying and 
quantifying the several levels of technical personnel 
needed in the various public and private enterprises of 
the Ccimnonwealth. 

(2) Kstablish the types and general format and content of 
educational programs needed to meet the personnel 
requirements which are ascertained; and 

(3) Develop programs to insure maximum understanding by 
employers of the capacities of the several levels of 
technical personnel and to insure their most effective 
utilization. 




HiittliiesH Orionttfa Ocru f jtlonal Educ ation 

I'hc raii^e of offeriii>;s and the ciirulLmtMits in our Pennsylvania 
Comounlty Col leges in th« field of business administration would suggest, 
on a first glance, that quantitatively, at least, we are in a position 
to make an inmeUiate major contribution to the pool of skilled manpower. 
The second glance, however, indicates that a considerable majority of 
the graduates in the business technologies are not entering employment 
but are moving on to the baccalaureate institutions. Opportunities for 
transfer to a variety of Colleges and Universities are excellent. 

There are unique contributions which the Community Colleges can 
make to education for business careers at several levels because of their 
location with respect to potential places of employment for full-time 
students who wish to work part-time, either on their own or within a 
structured program of Cooperative Education, or for full-tine employees 
who wish to study part-time. Strong programs of general studies and 
strong departments of computer science provide an appropriate complement 
to the specialized business courses. I should note, parenthetically, 
that in one particular area — the secretarial sciences— we find that 
potential employers are all too ready to pluck the fruit off the ^ne 
before it is fully ripe. The Job opportunities for secretarial students 
are so good that many are tempted to leave their studies at the end of 
the first year. 

Education for Human Service Occupations 

If I say very little regarding the role of the Community Colleges 
in business education, it is not because that field is less important or 
promising, but because its potentialities are so obvious. What I should 
like to stress are the areas in which there is the least competition 
from other established institutions and a maximum challenge to the 
Community Colleges, namely, the fields of human service and allied health 
and medical service. 

In the summer of 1967, Community College of Philadelphia, with the 
help of a grant from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, conducted a survey of 
needs for two-year educational programs to prepare persons for ultimate 
employment in a growing number and variety of public, quasi-public, and 
private agencies and offices concerned with the provision of services 
by people to people. 

Ue found clear evidence that the supply of human service parapro- 
fessionals was falling far short of the demands in the fields of educa- 
tion, recreation, law enforcement, and in the many facets of social wel- 
fare. The range of requirements for Jobs to be filled was such that we 
couIj cnviisay'.c a variety of experimental programs offering different 
degrci-s of training to match the manpower supply with the demands for 
workers it. th ' human service occupations. Tliesc programs included 
co'.r. inui--.,- etliicatioii tiourses and certificate short course programs to 
...i-ri c , already employed full-time: two-year work-study programs 



lo .lu *'".t nc tat* 'sic ll— li*ct ion** process in liiiman service occupations; 
III.; ' Vi' II :>riitrir.* s.* iMn*:trucCi*.J th it tiii*v would cnaliU* stuilcncs to 
ii.ivc it*i^y .iciiv.is to :ii«!;u*r levels oi proteH.si:!R,il accreditation, either 
by turt!itT part-time study or by full-time study. 

At i..C,l\ we ii.ive v.'re.iti*d u Oivision of Social and Uchavioral 
Scleiice.i and human Service Careers wiiich houses the teach iny; personnel 
in tilt* disciplines ;:f l;ie social and behavioral sciences and the 
personnel w;io teacn t^e applications" courses for human service 
occupations. While these two types of personnel can work effectively 
in double harness , each reinforcing the other, the real find is the 
teacher wiut is well K^ounded and properly credent laled in his discipline 
and wao has had f!ood field experience as a professional. As a 
colIe.*iate institution in a city filled with a f^reat variety of public, 
quar* i-piibliiTi and private af^encies and offices concerned with the dis- 
pensiini.*, oi hiinan servfccsi we have been able to attract, as full-time 
tiMcaers, persons who can double in brass and who are competent to teach 
both in the *'pu>'*^" ^subject fields and in "applications'* subjects. Uliere 
total enrol liaents Ju not yet provide enough students to require multiple 
sections of certain subjects, it is both feasible and possible, because 
of our location, to obtain qualified professional personnel as part-time 
instructors. There is also some advantage in having links with a 
variety of agencies in the persons of such part-time instructors. The 
agencies can extend and complement the College's instructional programs 
by providing the "practicum" essential to the adequate preparation of 
paraprofessionals in the human service area. 

i/biic I could cite a long list of current Pennsylvania Coummunity 
Colloe,e <ifferines in tiie human services fields, ranging from the prepara- 
tion of nursery school aides to the improvement of the lot and capacities 
of our law enforcement of fleers— whose life even Gilbert and Sullivan 
conceded "is not a happy one"— I shall mention only two projects of 
Comnunity College of Philadelphia which illustrate types of service which 
the Community Colleges can render in the human service field. 

iHir market survey of requirements for human services personnel 
identified an iiri*ent need for paraprofessional personnel who could serve 
as is^iuants in the field nf Mental Health work. With the help of an 
Advisory C^muiitttfe composed of leading professionals in Philadelphia's 
public and private agencies, we were able to develop a two-year curri- 
culum loauine. to the A.A.S. degree. In addition to their studies in 
>:eneral studies and in sucn fields au the behavioral sciences, group 
dynamics, and psychopaCliulogy . students have practical field work 
experience in a ty«r<oty of settings, including psychiatric hospitals. 
Ci^rjnimity nental litalth centers, facilities for gereatric patients, 
and L.'iildren's service • They learn interview techniques, inter-personal 
relationship) srills. and importantly, staff teamwork. Tlieir ultimate 
er:pl(;ynent iipp. rtunities will be found in such areas as activity therapy, 
in.iiviiiial O'Minsel in.-.. .*.r*^up and community work, and liaison work among 
acenc li i and t:ie constituencies they serve. 
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!ViltTil tuiialiu: was nhLiined through thi- iNational lustiCuCe of 
?:i«;it.il rii'iilt;. u-.il i;i'.iriiU'i »m' support of son,f sliuli'iitrt durlui- ihu 
priclioun wii lUit.ilnea f fiW wrt.jin .M tho .i^oiicii;.s , A total ol S*/ 
fitiiacnts Wi-rc . urol U-a la September, l^OH ,u\d ^1 In September. 

Tuu sucoiui pri»)i'ct--essentl.illy «i contluuinp, education course — 
w.i!i a;iot:ier ^1 •product of .lur market survcv of nL'eda for better quali- 
fied uiid .nurc fffective human service personnel • HavlnR Identified a 
need, we worke.i closely with the Department of Licenses and Inspections 
of t!ie City of Phlladelptiia lu deslKnlnR an Intensive three-week program 
which would rtive members of the field staff of the Department a greater 
awareness of the lart»er political, social, and psychological Issues 
Implicit In tiielr dally assignments. The course was Intended to give 
them a better understanding of their ability, through a new approach to 
their work, to minimize tiie antagonism toward the City of persons 
.iftected by code enforcements, to assist citizens to practical solutions 
of thelt problems, and to achieve the desired community goals of 
Improved housing, cleaner environment, am.' responsible citizenship. But 
simply, our objective was to "humanize" code enforcement and Inspection. 

As of this date ii)U Di^p.irtment of Licenses and Inspections employ- 
ees. In successive groups of 25, have taken tiiree weeks - 'JO hours - of 
inten^ilv? Instruction at the College. /Vnother 150 will move throui;h 
the program In the nonths ahead. The College's experience with this one 
dep^.ment of tue vJlty uas led to pronlslng discussions with the Police 
liepartDent, tiie Regional Post Office, and other public agencies in the 
flfld.s of housing, planning, and urban redevelopment. 

^ucatl o n for i .ealth and jjed^lcal Service Occupations 

There remains a special cluster of human services which can be 
Identified with the health needs of iiuitian beings. Here we are concerned 
with paramedical personnel— or If you prefer, allied health and allied 
medical personnel. The list of the specialized support personnel needed 
Increases with each forward step in medical science. V/e can Identify 
and quantify the need for personnel needed In various categories by con- 
ducting tne usual run-of-the mill market survey, but there Is reason to 
bellevi' fh?.t t: e role which the two-year post-secondary graduates can 
play is not yet fully revealed. The usual market surveys assess needs 
for personnel 'n term:* of the structure of medical services which now 
exls;.s. If we were t«) undertake a systems analysis of needs and defined 
wnat It U we want ami are prepared to pay for, we would certainly come 
up with an latirely different plctuie of the requirements for personnel. 
Conceivably we could. In the long run, render a much greater medical 
and Health service for large numbers of persons, and at a lower unit 
ciist, tiMn we do now. It Is not the function of the paraprof esslonal to 
rcjil icr t:»e professionals, but to complement them In such a way that the 
profe.si ml - 'an accomplish more, at a higher level of service, than 
the/ i^vw J. in i 
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»*r : iLiT.iLurr ?;i)r,rr.v, :u.rr i 'Iim* imw oi iuMltii JullVfrv Mystcma." 
I licl t:i*iL Liu- Coinniuiiity iiM'.t'JS li ivc a mili{Uf roit? to p]av--becauso 
M w:uit, wiiuri' and wliy tiu'v are^-iiol only in tiie eduCiiCloiiai preparation 
i'f p.iraprofcssioiiils , Imt in tue lievclopment of tiie new "systems" and 
iit;w |?,iLtfrns ..t col l»uiv»rat loii .imoiift tiic t-Jucit ioiwil and health service 
instituti.ins. .\s i s^tt-p iu this dirt-ctlon, and with the help of a 
iitlf 2 i:ra;it, C.C.P. is currently cnpia^ed In a feasibility study of 
Llie ne.iiis »»f developiiu* Allied ile.ilth Services rralnln>> Coiwortiums 
designed t iiure.isc tlie effectiveness of training, of allied health 
personnel In specific fields .nid to provide a better product for the 
output of r.oney. 

a'LMuso .11 our locations with respect to the concentrations of 
popul.it io;i, and iiecausi- we are a commuters' college we are able to 
dr iw inti) tdncat ional programs which prepare for employment In the human 
icrvice and iioalth service areas not only the voun^ people fresh out of 
:ii,:ii srhijol, iiut their parents, particularly mothers who are "tiruHty 
nesti*rs. ' A itond case can be made for giving, priority In admissions to 
vounv. people, out we know fror* experience that over 90^ of the young 
ladi;.-.- wno enter employoent after graduation from two-year colleges 
vill 7:.irry within a few years, '..'iiether they will remain in employment 
if tor ••'irri.K.i depends on a numoer of circumstances, a very important 
one :u»inv children. There does come a time, however, when children are 
tn:t fron under foot and women can either return to employment in an 
occupation for whlcn tney were ori^.lnally prepart-d or can be prepared 
for enployment in a new field on a full-time or part-time basis. The 
'enpty nesterb ' constitute a stable addition to the working force and a 
promising, market for Comnunltv Collet»e services. 

T.ie Community CoUe^'.e iias a special role to piny in the education 
.•f \npty nesLers" because of its accessibility, t*eographlc.illy , 
financially, .nid terms of the hours of the day in wlilcli we offer our 
pro!»rans. .;e find, for example, that we Iiave opened a whole new market 
fur nur.sinu profc»ram applicants because it is not necessary for tlie stu- 
dents to iake up residence in a hospital nursing school dormitory. 
Kurt:u*r::ore , the pro?.r »- can he successfully coirpleted in two-years. A 
-.-.r iduate rrur; a tuir-Jinr pro.-.iar. at the a;;e of 35 has from 2j to 30 pro- 
diiitivL- years nf serviro aiiead ia iier caosen field. 

At C.ii.P. we draw no diistinction betwuen day and evening or regulir 
li'rr, aiid nmnier. .e liave one proi;ran: wiilch is extended throughout tiie 
day fror; A..': ij.til I. J P.M. and tiiroui»hout the year. The same accessi- 
bility that m.i. e a Conr.unity College appeallnn to an "ewpty-nester" 
appeals to the employed male who aspires to make a shift from one 
occupational area to another or to prepare himself for a higher level 
of competence in tiie field in wiiich he Is currently employed, either by 
pursuing a rouiLir course of >:tudy or by taking continuing education 
courses . 
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Hic doors <.'t siorHi nt our tr.u;it loiial coIIcj-ls arc open u« tin- top 
b.. of tae \iU\\x school gradual liiR classes. Tlie doorsi of the Community 
CoUci^cs are open at least to the top M7. anJ often to the lop IIJOA. 
5:ome applicants have not mastered the basic tools which they will need 
to undertake successfully the lob of furtiier education and t.iey con- 
stltute a special educational challenge. There are many ways In which 
they can be helped to a hli',her level of performance. They can be 
offered smaller bites, part-time proRrams rather than full-time proRrama: 
thev can he offered special courses which will sharpen their skills In 
lansua>;e and numbers; tliey can be taught In special sett lnp.s~develop- 
mental education we call it~ln which we employ some of the new techni- 
ques of liirilruct Ion. 

Wt have found that the key to success In these educational efforts 
Is motivation and that motivation Is strengthened when there Is some 
relevance of the subject matter taui-ht to the Uvea and aspirations of 
the student. Occupational education Is. Indeed, relevant. Coupled with 
employment opportunities while the student Is still In ColleRe. occupa- 
tion oriented education can sometimes turn the students on when all else 
falls. 

iig>Liign.Jl»Lj^°. ™'-""^^y -C o_l_le£ea. Do .More? 

Hie Community Collepfs of Pennsylvania are off to a flyinR start, 
but there are a number of tninps that must be done if they are to reach 
their full potential in the flelJ of post-secondary occupational educa- 
tion. 

ConslJerlnt; the needs of the State as a whole, we must complete the 
network of Community ColleRes. There are now twelve and one "P^"'" 
three campuses. Others will eventually be multi-campus operation One 
of iL studies conducted for the State Board of tducation identified 2b 
possible locations for Comnunlty CoUeRCS. 

The Community ColleRC EnablinR Lefiislation must be improved and 
brouRht up to date in terms of current financial realities. The law of 
1%3 established a pattern of fundinR which has proven to be a stralRht- 
lacket for development of new technoloRlcal curricula and the intro- 
duction of comparatively hlRh cost remedial and developmenta 
The Present ceilinR of SI. 000 in terms of which the State f 
its participation In the fundinR of the Community ColleRe operating costs 
must be raised. Another inequitable-and in terms 

megal-aspcct of the enablinR leRislation is a provision which perm ts 
[teslL aSd the local sponsor each to recapture ha f of any -onles that 
are obtained from federal sources-this despite the '"f 
fZds for such programs as those in the vocational-technical area are 
provided to supplement, not replace, local monies. 
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Ki*i*i)i»ni2ii^; llial one of liiu reasons sCiiJcnts elect Cwo-yUiir collef»c- 
IKirallel rurriciilii in prefennre Co two-year occiipncloiiai curricula is 
t!u' pos^i»>iIIly of .1 fotir-vtMr KiefiTn:en( of luililary service, we must 
improve out selective service lJW8**or improve the world circumstances 
wiiich iiecc/is Lt.ite drafts in the first place — in order to increase the 
appeiil kX occupational education. 

We iiiatit clarify the roles wnich paraprof cssional personnel in all 
occupat ionil fields cm play and define better the career ladders which 
are open to tiiem. .Sorio progress is beini; made in the civil service 
classif ications» but ttie real clarification will come when the employers 
of paraprof ess ions recognize fully the roles whic!i two-year graduates 
can play. 

We must clarify the respective roles to be played by the Community 
t'tille.>ei» and tiie many other post-secondary institutions concerned with 
occupational education, '.^hile I doubt whether it will be possible, 
iiecause of tnoir essentially different educational philosophies and 
approaciies, fi^r the Community Colleges and the Vocational-Technical 
Schools to Ok'cupy the same premises, tnere are areas of articulation 
and cooperation wliich can he mutually beneficialt 

We must strive to brinq nigh school teachers, counselors, parents, 
and young people to a better understanding of the significance of occupa- 
tional education at the post high school level. That education need not 
be terminal. Indeed, our host today, the Pennsylvania State University 
has, by introducing baccalaureate programs in a wide range of tech- 
nologies, provided a unique opportunity for graduates of A.A.S. programs 
to continue their studies either immediately upon graduation or after 
a period of employment. However, it is important that the occupation- 
oriented curriculum and the A.A.S. degree enjoy respect for their 
intrinsic merits* 

1 don't know whether the contemporary Baccalaureate Syndrome and 
the Sheepskin Psychosis are medical, educational, or cultural phenomena 
but I do know tiiey exist and that they affect negatively our efforts in 
tlie field cf occupational education. These phenomena are mirrored in 
tae attitudes of our Community College teachers and in the aspirations 
of our applicants for admission. We do our best at C.C.P. to preach the 
true Kospel, but Lhe total immersion of our faculty (drawn largely from 
non-Community Colle^,e sources) in« and conversion to, the philosophy and 
goals of the comprehensive Community College has not been instantaneous. 
If forced to confess, I would have to admit that my own conversion to 
the truth came like Saul's conversion on the road to Damascus, in a blind- 
ing li(>ht. As a product of American liberal education I had, before 
ii^alvation, Joae ny snare of needling of the Community College concept. 
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We tuivc some evidence of prof*re88 in missionary efforts and pro- 
Belyti2in>; at C.C.P. While pockets of articulate resistance to the 
concept of *i comprehensive coilei^e still remain, there is reassuring 
evidence that there is, overall, a better understanding and acceptance 
of what C.C.P. is and where it is headed than we had during our early 
years of operation. 

The 'pockets of articulate resistance'* to the concept of the com- 
prehensive Community College do, on occasion, stimulate the interest of, 
and enlist as allies, equally articulate students. At the end of the 
Spring Term« 1968/69, feature stories and lead editorials in the College 
newspaper posed the question "Community Vocational Tech?" and drew 
invidious comparisons between a "broad, liberal education" and a "narrow 
technical education." This year's editorial staff, encouraged by the 
liberal artists — and artful liberalists— of our faculty have picked up 
tiie cudgel again. ISut perhaps this is in the best academic tradition. 

The Perennial Question 

Over the ages teachers and scholars have disputed among themselves— 
and they dispute still— the question propounded by Aristotle: "Whether 
to instruct a child in what will be useful to him, or in what tends to 
virtue, or in what is excellent." It is hardly likely that the issue 
will, in the near future, be resolved to the point where it ceases to 
stimulate academic adrenalin. The comprehensive Community College is 
predicated on the assumption that learning to live fully (i.e., being 
liberally educated) and learning to make a living are not mutually 
exclusive processes but are, indeed, opposite faces of the same coin. 
This is most apparent when the coin is standing on edge. Unhappily too 
many of us prefer to place the coin flat on the table, with our favorite 
side up. 

how easv it is to forget that the now traditional "liberal arts" 
curriculum w'js originally a "trade" course designed to prepare a fairly 
snail percentage of our population for careers in the ministry, law, 
and education. In a society which has been revolutionized by modem 
science and technology, a host of new and challenging careers has 
emer>*ed. It l« the task of the Community College to explore, and to 
blaze f.>r large numbers of students, paths to these careers. The require- 
ments of technological curricula which take their themes from our 
modern, urban, industrial society are no less exacting, and no less 
broadening, than those of a traditional liberal arts curriculum. Further- 
more, tiie relevance of these curricula to societal needs helps to 'turn 
oa" iar^xv numbers of students in a way that is very reassuring. 

T;..- Community Colleges of Pennsylvania have a mandate for community 
scrviv-1 uiiicii we must fulfill in order to be worthy of our title. They 
tnii.u i«» responsive to community needs. Indeed, at times, they must 
aiiLi^i;».ilo nifods and develop the means of meeting them even before they 
:r.,iv !i..v.-* hrcnme fully articulated by the community at large. 
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.tiir t'li .t ,:ttMl • iMUi»;:;|.,'r.irv rInllfiuH* is not to prupan* a stnall 
iiuvDer o! jifr-io;p8 tor i sfU»ctt»l .lurrlx r ut' traditional ucrup.it luns but 
t.« -..rts' " • I ir>" :ii:''rr. r :»ri'.s. ♦ r i ilr.i.Iilv I ;u r<» is Ini; luiintitT i>t 
sMrtvr .»;.;H»rui!nt If i, at t .^.ir.if 1 1 ^Ivlii^ tht-ra Insiuhts into thura- 
•4flvi*s .uui tilt' -i.icit'iv »»f wiit' ii tiio/ iri? riLMihcrst 

lilt' UfcMMul »?riMt illrm-.f, iuk\ xuw lo wlilirh the Cocmunlty CuIleKes 
*♦ irrif'i! Iv i*n^.ltMvor to re^ip^'n*!, is to excito in students sucii a dti^.reo 
.it iutil UrtiMi curiositv .i:ul capacity for sol f -education as will insure 
tiieir ability to reorient tiiemstrlves , should It ever become necessary, 
111 a dynamic ^40clt*ty. 

Since criani'u, like doatn and taxes, is om* of tlie few certainties 
of life, the Comnunity Colleges have their work cut out for them. 
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PoHi-Secotui'iry Occupaciondl Ulucacion and tUv 
Pennsylvjiiia Master Plan for illRliur cAlucation 

Louis W. bonder 
Aasiscanl ConunUsioncr of UlRher Lducation 
cocimonwealch of Pennsylvania 



It is a pleasure to meet with you durinR this conference when you, 
who will be primarily responsible for the future direction of post- 
secondary occupational education, examine issues and developments as 
presented throughout the session today. The developments In the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania must be our first concern, yet we can Rain 
much insight by studying the national picture described by Lou Fibel. 

When Dr. Gillie Invited me to discuss the Master Plan and its 
implications for post-secondary occupational education, I did not 
realize how difficult the assignment would be. In fact, I feel a little 
bit like the young lady who, when driving west this past summer on a 
hot humid day, found herself in an awkward situation. She w.is driving 
along, bothered by the heat and humidity, when she noticed off In a 
secluded spot, a most Invitinr. lake. She left the main liighwav and 
drove to the secluded lakeside. Following a thorough visual search of 
the lakeside, she concluded that there was no one about, and, thus, 
decided to partake of the joys and coolness of the water, even thcniwh 
she did not have the benefit of a bathlin: suit. Sometime later, she 
looked up to discover that on the shore between her and her clothinv. 
stood a man. She tried to be as hidden as possible, but then realized 
that he stood observing her. Finally, she called to him and .iskcd If 
he would leave In order for her to leave tiie water ind ^et dressed, 
lie said nothing and regained standlnr. t*iero. She then expl.ilneu her 
villenuna and appealed to hln as a ge-nlemen to leave, but he said nothliv 
and continued to stand there. Finally, ifter berating aim, she Iooko^ 
Into t.ie water and saw a wash tub. Plckini* up the tub and holding. It 
.IS .1 shield, she advanueil toward the man and explained In anger, iio you 
know wnat I tiiink? ' He replied, "Yes, you think there i,s a bottom In 
that tub!" 

It seums to n;e that I have been asked to deal with a wa^h tub that has 
no bottom. 

W;ien wt- .lere discuss t!ie Master Plan, I believe we often are r.lsled 
by what It Is, particularly when we hear f.iose who arRUo that there Is 
no Miscer IM in or that it never haa slcnlficancc beyond its adoption hy 
Vxv ;tal^; :i'>.iru of Kducatlon. others argue as vehemently that the Lister 
Plan exists and has becsi Implemented to a great extent. I would call 
voir altvntion to the error of such debate for it Inplier. that the Xaster 
'.'iin is .1 ..»K-.nent onlv. And I .irr. sure tnit nanv here today arc expect- 

..; .••fllne ir:p I ir it Ions . tire scheliile.i, and content of a docnnent 

whie. wil: • riceol th-* present one. 
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The most importaiiC ImpllcaCion of the Master Plan, I believe* is 
till* fai't tluit process rather than licH'umt'nt ib the true nature of the 
HjiittT VImx. Not only will the >;eneral >;ood health of iilv.hor education 
be enhanced through the person-to-person contacts of the Task Force 
dellberat luuH, but more Importantly Pennsylvania, lo the same manner 
as we can Idertlfy across the nation in other states, has undertaken 
the on-Koins; process of planning,, evaluation, and priority deteralnatlont 

The most significant Implication, then, I would call to your 
attention and urge your full conmitroeut. Is the fact that the Master 
Plan Is a process. This process should provide for the written word 
and for action which will give dignity and status to all forms of 
education and training, as well as career activities. It has been clearly 
and accurately stated today that a major deterent to an educated man- 
power Is the social value system which makes second-class citizens of 
those who would pursue post-secondary occupational education leading 
tu careers requiring manual skills and dexterities, as well as theoreti- 
cal and analytical abilities. 

We In the educational community, as well as leaders in labor, 
management, and development, must contribute to the process of bringing 
John (j. Public to understand that many satisfying productive and reward- 
ing careers can be achieved through short-term and two-year post- 
secondary occupational programs and that our educational system is mov- 
ing toward provision for preparation at career-ladder levels. We are 
moving toward the age of education as a life- long activity and I would 
caution everyone here today to give appropriate consideration to con- 
tinuing education when you meet in your discussion groups. 

We realize that there is more to post-secondary education than 
merely that which would be described as the liberal education. We 
have passed from the age of education of an elite and the Master Plan 
as a process through the participation of all of us should provide a 
significant Influence in achieving equalization of opportunity, as 
provided in our Bill of Rights. 

In order to appropriately relate the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion to our deliberations, I shall attempt to paint with brush strokes 
the background picture of the legal and philosophical foundations of 
the present Master Plan and then fill in the picture in more delicate 
brush strokes the present effort of the !)tate Board of Education to 
review the Master Plan and to further the orderly development of all 
ui^her education enterprise over the next ^ or 10 years. 

L egal and Phl lo_sophl cal Foundations 

In IVoi the General Assembly created the new State board of Education 
by Act 'JA. This single Board for all education represented a signi- 
ficant departure from tiie usual pattern of governance in other states 
wnere separate boards for basic and higher education typically would vie 



for their share of state monuys. The phiiohophy inherent in the single 
UoarU is obvious but necossiirily involves many diverse and complex pro- 
blems for each of the various levels and segments of education for 
unique characteristics requiring considerable study and attention^ 

All of you know. Act 04 provided for two separate Councils within 
the State board of Education and made up from its members which would 
concentrate on problefas .md development of education in cither basic 
or higher education. Araonv, the variety of challenj^es confrontinR the 
new State Board of Education was a provision in the law calling upon the 
new State Hoard to achieve school district reorganization. Another 
legal mandate called for the development of a Master Plan for Higher 
Education. 

Niture^ J)/ the jlaster Plan 

The State Board of Education commissioned a number of studies by 
outside consultant firms on different levels or aspects of higher educa- 
tion preparatory to the development of the Master Plan. I am sure most 
of you here are aware of the McGrath Report on "Organization of State 
Colleges within the Coiranonwealth of Pennsylvania", the Fields Repoit on 
"Community Colleges in Pennsylvania", the Academy Report for educational 
development on "Elements of a Master Plan for Higher Education in^^ 
Pennsylvania", and the Oaulwalder Report on "Vocational Education". The 
Master Plan is described as a living document in the preface for the 
State Board of Education views it as merely a stage of development in 
higher education or bettei described as long-range goals with suggested 
guidelines for achieving those goals. Tlie State Board called for con- 
tinuous updating and revision as circumstances required, as well as an 
indepth review at intervals o^ not more than 4 years. Since the Master 
Plan provides a statement of goals for use in establishing priorities 
at the state level, it would seem appropriate now for us to examine some 
of the strategy and philosophy inherent in the present Plan. 

Strat egy wit hin the Master Plan 

1. Chaos to Order 

It has been said that higher education in the Commonwealth 
has developed in a chaotic and unorderly manner over the 
years. Individual institutions were established and devel- 
oped with little benefit of information or support of the 
state. Undesirable competition frequently resulted within 
overlapping service areas or in the halls of the General 
Assembly which evolved a tost unusual pattern of financial 
aid granted to a portion of Pennsylvania's 120 private 
institutions. These grants were seldom based on rationale 
other than the legislative muscle which the college or 
university could demonstrate through a lobbying process. 
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It is obvl.iiji. tfii-n. tli.it .in inim-dlate .straie»-y of tin- 
•listt-r w.i:; to .li-sl.-.n .m .irnaniziit lon.il st'riii i-jn- (or 

iMo orUi-rlv .i. vel..,„nt.nt of i,i..|.,T e.lu.- it t..ii with p.ire i.-.iJ ir 
. :;.p;..M I .s .11 i:,.,s»; liiHt it III U.ns n-cflvliiK st.iii- ciom.ys. All 
.'t yuu jri- f. mil liar with thi- Conmonwe.ilth ' s system outlined 
m thf Misti-r I'l.in which provides for the J segments of 
comniiiiltv lolU'Rcs. tiie state-owned Institutions, and 
OoMonwe.ilth uiiiversltics. It called for the coordination 
ot the institutions within each seitnient and coordination 
.imonc the sei-rtents. 1 will come b.ick to this point later. 

Ihe next stral.-i'.y confront Ihr the State board wis to pro- 
vide it means of supplant inn the existent pattern of direct 
.11.1 to some private institutions with a rational system 
of assistance which would serve the Commonwealth best 
wliili- preservinj.- the strcnRth and viability of the priv.ite 
^oller.es ...d universities. It did this throuRh rccommend- 
Ini; a piiasiiiR out of aid to private institutions, but 
with a concurrent initiation of a doctoral support pro- 
»:r.im and a professorial incentive proRram of aid and 
assistance. It was calculated that these 2 new proRrams 
would provide essentially the same degree of financial 
support to those institutions which had been receiving state 
money but at tlie same cine would foster or strengthen 
uradiiito programs where some of our greatest technic.il 
and scientific manpower needs are most acute. All of us 
.ire aware of the Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance 
Agency - Plii:AA - which was called for in the Master Plan 
on tlif strategy that scholarship and loan awards to students 
wniila serve the dual purpose of assuring free choice 
of qu.-.lified students to attend the higher tuition private 
i:olleRts and universities, as well as to provide support 
lor the private college-, and universities. 

^I'-lirs'J "-'Ttio ii 

A si;.nif ic.mt strategy witliin the Master Plan was that of 
toordination within higher education in Pennsylvania. The 
•Ulster iM.in called for the creation of an Office of Hitsher 
i:«luiMtion witli a Commissioner who has come to pl.iy a major 
ri«l.- in .ichievini.. siicli coordination. Pennsylvania is one 
of ttie few states in the nation that has a single State Board 
of Ldiication .md we now have a single Department of Educa- 
tion, !iul with appropriate provision to serve basic and 
hliiii'T ediii:.it ion. 

:h« .taster I'lan called for coordiiiatinn councils to be 
torined amon« tiie J segments within tlie Commonwealth system 
.ini! .« I.i.ilsnn Comn-.ittee between the private institutions 
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and the State Board of Education. The final illustra- 
tion of the coordination strategy within the Master Plan 
was provision for budgetary reviews and the development 
of a formula approach to operating budfiets for the 
several segments. 

The Master P l an Review Project 

Now wc are in the nidst of an in-depth review of the present Master 
Plan. As most of you know, we have organised 7 Task Forces which are 
conducting investigations into specific Issues. Tliese include: Phil- 
osophy and Governance of the Commonwealth System; Branch Campuses, 
Junior Colleges and Community Colleges - Present and Future: Private 
Higher Education; Mission Coordination and Accountability: Programs 
to Equalise Higher Education Opportunity; and Continuing Education. 

Task Force *1 has been reviewing the pattern of governance proposed 
in the Master Plan which called for 3 segments of institutions pri- 
marily supported by State funds. The 3 were the Community College 
segment, the State College segment, and the Commonwealth University 
segment. The latter is composed of Penn State, Pitt, and Temple. It 
is interesting to note, however, that originally the "Commonwealth s 
System" was to advise the public institutions since the State Board of 
Education felt it necessary to move toward an orderly development of 
state-level coordination on a voluntary basis. It would appear that 
Task Force 91 and Task Force #3 new feel that public and independent 
institutions should be viewed under a single integrated system. 

Task Force *2 was established in an effort to resolve the long 
standing conflict between brpnch campuses and community colleges where 
some conmiunities have contributed to the support of higher education 
to serve their local constituency, while other communities have 
deliberately sought to avoid local taxation for the sane avowed purpose. 
This Task Force has studied statistical data related to the operation 
of the two types of institutions, as well as formulas for assessing 
appropriate services from each which might serve at the local level. 
It will be helpful if those of you who have particular concerns or 
views which would be helpful to Task Force #2 to coimaunicate it to the 
Chairman or to one of the members. 

Task Force #3 op private higher education was one of the obvious 
concerns of the State Board for any review of the Master Plan. The 
original Plan had not given comparable attention to the independent 
sector as It had to the public sector. This is understandable when 
we recognize that the State Board of Education was charged by the 
Legislature in a climate of concern over the amount and method of 
distribution of state funds. Task Force #3 has proceeded rapidly in 
Its analysis of problems confronting the Independent sector. I would 
call your attention to the fact that a member of this Task Force 
represents the proprietary schools of the Commonwealth wliich were 
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rucencly recognized by the State Board whun it passed regulations for a 
new type uf absociate degree fur specialized occupational prof^rams over 
two years ' duration. 

Task Force tf4 was oriRinally titled "Mission Assignment'*. The con- 
notation of asslgnnent offended many; hence, the new title became 
'Mission Coordination and Accountability". The original Master Plan 
called for roles and responsibilities of the different segments of higher 
education to meet the needs of the Commonwealth. Task Force #4 has 
been examining the approach and procedures which might be considered to 
achieve this goal. It appears clear that some systematic approach for 
determining Commonwealth needs must be developed and I would suggest that 
you read the Arnold Report on "Vocational, Technical, and Continuing 
Education" which outlines a systems approach pertinent to post-secondary 
occupational education and, perhaps. Indicative of what might be pro- 
posed by Task Force #4. 

Task Force Cb was renamed "Programs to Equalise Higher Education 
Opportunity" after criticism of the original title focused on the term 
"disadvantaged". This group delimited Its study to concentrate on pro- 
grams for the Ulack disadvantaged Initially before It moved to the other 
groups and types of disadvantaged, as far as higher education opportunity 
is concerned. 

The original Master Plan did not include any study or a statement 
on continuing education. As a result. Task Force 96 is • in a sense, 
pioneering. It will not only Inventory present progran* but will attempt 
to design a strategy for continuing education throughout the Common- 
we'alth and encompassing the various agencies and Institutions which 
would be Involved In this enterprise. Again* I would urge all of you 
present to become an active participant In this activity by communicat- 
ing your observations or recommendations. Post-secondary occupational 
education must be a continuing education for life If our citizens are 
to enjoy the best advantages of changes In technology and society. 

The final Task Force haa not yet become operative. Task Force 97 
will deal with finance, but will become most active when the other Task 
Forces have made their reports. 

Implic a t io n s 

It would be Impossible to predict the substantive recommendations 
and over-all strategy of the successor Master Plan which is scheduled 
for completion in 1970. The reports of the Task Forces will need to be 
examined by the State Board and then a preliminary draft of the new Plan 
will be written by an Editorial Committee. This draft will probably be 
circulated in order for interested institutions, agencies, and indivi- 
duals to make known their reactions before a final draft is prepared. I 
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believe, however, tliat it In possible for us to envision a number of 
Implications for consideration bv vou leaders in the field of post- 
Heoond.iry ooeupatlonal education. I nliall attempt to enumerate h of them. 

First, It seems apparent that the very existence of the Master Plan 
will bring Rreater coordination to all hiRher education activities. 
Institutions will certainly be expected to relate their plans and ambit- 
ions to the exlstlnR programs and services In their area. The Office of 
HUher Kducatlon will continue to play a significant part In over-all 
coordination for purposes of state planning. We can anticipate con- 
ferences of this nature and councils to be Important elements of coord- 
ination where deans or department heads In occupational education can 
get together to discuss curriculum development, program design, etc. 

Secondly, I believe. Is what I would describe as a stage of activity 
which would naturally follow the coordination stage called for In the 
Master Plan. This second stage will be for central planning and develop- 
ment. Pennsylvania has not had adequate provision for long-range plann- 
ing at the state level which could be helpful to Institutions nor to 
Che Legislature when establishing Its priorities. We can expect this 
stage to be significant for post-secondary occupational education since 
manpower studies or analysis of technical development, which are con- 
ducted periodically at the state level with the cooperation of appro- 
priate colleges and universities, will enable you to assess the nature 
and degree of programs your own Institution mlRht realistically anticipate. 

The third Implication Is an outgrowth of the stage of planning and 
development 1 have Just outlined, tc Is the systematic appro.ich which 
win need to be developed at the state level which will provide assess- 
ment of needs of our society whlcli institutions should acconnodate. 
Aialn. I would cill your attention to the recent report entitled 
•Vocational, Technical, and Contlnulne Ilducatlon In Pennsylvania and 
popularly Wnown as the Arnold Report which outlines a systems approach 
for use m occupational education program planning. It Is my belief 
that we will find the evolution of some similar system whereby continu- 
Ina input of circumstances, developments, and requirements, particularly 
In the manpower fields, will provide a wealth of data wlilch can be used 
for plannlnK at the local level. 

The fourth Implication. I believe, represents the natural pro- 
-rcsslon of all levels of occupational education from basic through 
higher which win need to be taken Into account when establishing state- 
wide priorities. We know that program planning and budget system (PPbh) 
is being developed for application In administering our state govern- 
ment. This approach will have been achieved to a great extent by the 
systems approach to planning and development I have Just outlined. 
H^ever we need to view all levels of education In this planning process 
so that 'our irea vocational schools and the proprietary schools are 
includeu m planning, since many of their programs, while not °f 
.Ui-ree level, will represent a sli-.nl f leant output of manpower. Jurther- 
-.re ruinv -I tiieir students will he turnlnt! to .issociate der.rec 
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Institutions for further education and training. Hence. I believe a 
f>reater rernp.nition of htph voratlon.il Hchools and proprietary schools 
will result so that a type of continuum of all levels of post-secondary 
non-degree through graduate school can be envisioned. 

In this regard. I believe we will see greater emphasis on contin- 
uing education which should be of particular concern to you leaders of 
post -secondary occupational education. Task Force tb is studying this 
Important area of education which has been willfully neglected In the 
past. It would seem that continuing education will become a matter Cor 
policy consideration at many of our Institutions and you may well wish 
to discuss this In your discussion groups. 

Finally, I would call your attention to the 6th Implication which 
is the future pattern of planning by the State Board of Education* We 
may well find that the Board will adopt a policy of quadrennial review 
and restatement of the Master Plan with annual ad hoc studies conducted 
during the years between. This pattern has developed rather consistently 
In some of the other leading states such as New York and Illinois. I 
believe It Is significant for you because of the leadership opportunities 
you will have to Identify Issues or problems for such annual studies. 
For example, we may find an ln*depth study should be made In the health- 
related fields or a manpower-demands study for graduate programs or 
w may find a study In the development of technologies requiring 
as8oclate-degree*level-tralnlng personnel to be of higher priority. I 
suspect that a planning and development arm of the Office of Higher 
Education will work coop*(£ratlvely with the Institutions and with other 
agencies on some of these studies. For others, we can expect contractual 
arrangements between the State Board of Education and for non-governmental 
agencies such as the Center for Higher Education here at Penn State or 
even, perhaps, some of the Individual consulting firms* 

You. the leaders and planners for post-secondary occupational 
education, should make known your concerns and should begin by working 
together cooperatively and then vigorously participating In the develop- 
ment of the state programs and activities. 
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Iniroiliu'Cion: Str.iLi»;',li«s fur RcsoIvIiik Selfitcd 
Sludunl Kel.iLcd Frohlems 

.aimoL F. Oliver. Jean of Inscrucclon 
Community Collv^^e of Uvlawarv County 

The community college lias emur^^ed .is the pisofYlc*}* college in much 
the same* manner as the public lil^h school emerged to provide universal 
sei-onJary education at the close of the List century. 

It promises a post-secondary opportunity for all tlie children of 
all tiie people. This promlHe has been a most difficult one to keep 
iiecauKi* of the diverse back(»rouiids of those seeking entrance throuf*h 
tiie *Open Door". M.iny of those seeking entrance beli*ive that the only 
road Lo the <ood life Is via the four year baccalaureate decree pro^'.r.im. 
Aspirations .md capabilities are often found to be incompatible and 
tile open door soon becomes a revolvin>* door. 

John Gardner, former Secretary of Health, Lducation and '.%'clfare 
expressed his concern fcr this problem in this manner; 

"That society that scorns excellenei* in plumb Inr; because pliimbin;*. 
Is .1 humble activity, and toK-rates s:ioudiness in nhilosopiiy luTausc 
It ir. an exhalteu activity will iiave neither rood pliinbin)* or ;;ooil 
philoooptiy. Neither i^^ pipes nor its theories will hold water.** 

This is the problen that will be attacked by the panelists durlnv: 
t;ie next two days. 

The panelists will attempt to outline strategies that have proved 
successful in resolvin^x the many problems which confront the comprehen- 
sive community coU.^kc durins* tills decade of dynamic chanr.e. Tiie panel- 
ists wiio will be makinf^ presentations this rooming come from diverse 
back>;rounds and brin« many years of successful experience in their 
Individual fields. Ur. Hartley Johnston, IJean of Instruction at the 
Community CoUer.e of Heaver County iias a rather unique back^>round. He 
was au electronic technician while in the service, did his underp.raduate 
work in music and lias spent many years as a professional musician. In 
addition to this, he has a pilot's license and spends a i>rcat deal of 
his rather limited spare time flyint;. Dr. Johnston is particularly well 
qualified to speak on the problems related to Successful Strate^^ies in 
Student Recruitment. His is one of the few new community colleges 
started in the last three years that can boast a Iarf>er enrollment in the 
technical-career programs than in the collef>e transfer prop,rams. How 
one Koes about accomplishing this rather difficult feat will be the topic 
of Dr. Johnston's presentation. 
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Mr. LuKunc Ventura, our second speaker « will discuss the role of 
llio Career I'lannin,; and Placement lUrcctor In insuring a proper match 
between the tsti>dent and the career opportunities available to him. 
This. match will be continued to the point where the student is properly 
placed with an employer at f*raduaciun time. Mr. Ventura has spent many 
years in several different institutions in the area of Career Planning 
and Placement. At the present time he occupies the position of Director 
of Career Plannini;^ and Placement on the South Campus of Allegheny 
Community College. 

Our last panelist « Mr. William K. Ferencz, is the Chairman of the 
Business and Management Services Division, Harrisburg Area Community 
College, lie has more than 13 years of teaching experience in high 
school and community colleges. His Cooperative Work Experience Programs 
at Harrisburg Area Community College have been notably successful during 
Che past four years. He will consider the very important role that 
Cooperative Work Experience Programs may play in broadening the educa- 
tional opportunities available in all of the Technical - Career fields 
in a community college. 
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Successful Strati.T.ii!S for Student 
Recruitment, Piannim*, ami Cooperative 
Work Kxperiunci's 

S. Hartley Johnston* Jean of Instruction 
Lo.vjnuniCy CoIIep.e of licaver County 



InyrjLHljiv^tion 

kach year the cry is heard that vocational -technical jobn co unfilled 
a.s unemployment is too liiK'/n. The number c^f hii*h school dropouts con- 
tinues to bother tiie conscience of politi^ial leaders and CiiULators with 
teelin/.s of unu.i.siness. Additionally, there is the feelin>: that educa- 
tion is t:ie .inswer to many of our social evils and further tiie feeling 
and fact that much of the cduc.ition offered today is i^ear^d toward the 
Verbal, tiieoretical and ahstr.ict kind of learning, atisociated witli some- 
thing loosely termed an "acadenic" pro»*ra:-i of studies. Hie cry for 
plumbers I electricians , welders, draftsmen, stewiruesses and data pro- 
cessing personnet is one which never seems to diminish, .lous are wait- 
ing for the well prepared man or woman* flood Jobs in terns of opportu- 
nities for advancement, pay and personal ?ulfillment. Vany schools and 
colleges have been established in an atter'nt to briny, tu;*ether tlie 
student - trainia^; - erploycr trianr.le wiiii'h represent a .soluti mi of 
Home of our problems. Yet, with mi 11 ions of doll.irs be in.* poured into 
new institutions, particularly community .(•lie>;es, tiie result is often 
a preponderance of liberal arts students nui unfilled laboratories and 
Siiops ia the vocational subject areas. 

The college wiiieo I represent is one wnich from its inception lias 
maintained a ratio of students clearly in favor of vocational-technical 
pro}*rams. This has not been by accident \ 'it has been the result of care- 
ful planning in line with a vision of wlia' i conprehensiVL- two year 
colle;*e designed to serve a particular co :':ut&ity sliould be. An analysis 
of the institution and its growth reveals four main elements which are 
clearly d*jfinaule and ire under continuoui scrutiny in the collc>*e*s 
relation to its s;oal: publicity, faculty, equipment, and pro!«r:ms. 
All are interdependent and complementary, i.ffort in one must be commun- 
icated to ail nfhurs for maximum effectlv* : e:;s in attractlni> students to 
the collc>;c. Lacki of tliese elements need to be carefully examined. 

Stud ents 

Any discussion concerning; recruit in;*, ;tudents would surely be incom- 
plete without some word about those who are potential students. 

Automobile manufacturers research thv ir markets. Clothinr stores 
Identify who will buy what. Cereal ads are aimed at an identified group 
of persons. The potential m-irket for vocational learning* is too often 
reRarded as the intellectual leftovers or the hip.h <«chool dropouts. This 
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is .1 tiCiMtivc .ippm.ii'li to rt'criilliiv.; students for anytliin^. Individuals 
wni» ::ii»'.l4t ri'.i:.i':i K- Ly hi' i'x;»^ t ti'ii t • i;!trr .i vo;* it loiial-ti»clmK il pro- 
i.'.ran rrpri^'icM .1 v.ros?i ;iCi.'liou ut Hn' rummuiuLy. ;iy liw naiuit* of the 
luslitulion tills VMVM lie truo. Tiu':»c prov^rams cau rauge tron liir,hly 
iiliSiracl i*u»*inccriu/, iurrlcul.i to kiompititc "hands ou" courses. Abilities 
iiud intiTc'St will varv iih wiaely as ihsj demands of the courRes of study • 

tone i'o:::inon ciiaractcristlcs are observable anions students and arc 
worth V ot' cons iueral ion lu auv effort to develop a successful recruit- 
ing* i)ro>»rar!. i^rlefly, they are as follows: 

1. A)»e> The avera.*e av*e 01 all vocational-technical students 
is hir.uer than tiie average a^e of all liberal arts students. 

J. i.xpt?r Iciice. Students eutfrlni; a particular vocational- 
ti'iSiuir.al pru^ram often have had experience in the field 
befort' uiitry into college. This is important in consid- 
ering: faculty, equipment, and courses. 

i. Sel! ' .'ude r s t and ii iK* Vocational-technical students more 

of tfii tiiiin not knin/ why taey are in college, what they want 
to learn and what they will do upon leavint;. They are not 
always desirous of obtaining, a diploma or dep,ree. Goals 
may be much note immediate rather than long term. 
Statistically, thev can look like collef»e dropouts because 
they become employable in a relatively short time and may 
not complete all requirements for the degree or diploma, 
yet they will have satisfied their reasons for ontcrin^ 
a specific course. 

A. Fjj»ajy^ia^l_ji_tjU^^^ They attend a community college vocational- 
teciinTcal'progranj because it is relatively inexpensive 
anu is close to home. 

S. Academ ic back ground. Varied. Motivation plays a larvae 
part ill deter:nining the success of students in these 
prOi!rams. Some subjective judgment on the part of 
ailT-issions people as their desire to succeed, how real- 
istically the iitudent looks at his cnances for snccess 
an(! now relevant his previous sciiolastic record is to 
w.iat hi* la hopeful of undertaking, is essential in 
k^uiuln^'. the vocational-technical prof^.ram applicant. 

PuLlijLUtv;^ 

A Kreat faculty, marvelous facilities and equipment, well conceived 
programs, ana a desire to provide technical education will be for 
naught If the word does not get out to the right people that these things 
are available. Publicity then becomes vital in selling the college to 
tiie public. Its inportanci?, timing, location, and type for the best 
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results in technical areas .ire perhaps best understood by proprietary 
institutiiiRH. Tliat hik>li cost private vocational scliools continue to 
prosper and grow might be considered as an indictment when a conununity 
college in close proximity cries that it is unable to fill its occu- 
pational program classes. Publicity or "salesmanship*' is the answer. 

Publicity based on truth, ^ood programs, fine faculty, und the 
proper equipment and environment are the keys to the recruitment of 
students. A program of publicity which is massive, varied, and con- 
pellint*, lias proved to be the most effective method of recruitment. 
Publicity can take several forms, all of which contribute to getting 
in students. Among these are: 

^« W'Td^ ^o f > touth . Tops in getting students to enroll in 
vircationai-tcchnical programs is one student telling 
another. This method must start somewhere and your 
faculty is one of the best places to begin. As a 
vocational program is conceived and before its actually 
starts, the peraon(8) responsible for teaching the sub- 
ject should be allowed time to establish an advisory 
committee, get to know those persons responsible for 
the employment of the future graduates, and where applic- 
able, the suppliers of equipment peculiar to that 
o'Ciipation. Word-of-mouth is particularly effective 
ill occupational areas which do not usually require an 
extensive background in reading and printed media. Use 
o( faculty becomes particularly effective when they are 
^iven the chance to create their own program and are 
responsible for its success. 

2. brochures and Pamphlets . V/ell designed literature which 
clearly states costs, content and the amount of time 
involved can do much to arouse interest in a particular 
course of studies. For maximum effectiveness these 

need to be widely distributed, especially to those places 
wliicti would likely employ the graduate described in the 
literature. The potential student often knows something 
ai>out his career choice and is likely to look at liter- 
ature which describes the college's offerings if he sees 
it in familiar surroundings. 

3. Career Days and College Days . As yet, not much as been 
said about recruiting through high schools. Tliis very 
important source of students presents some unique con- 
siderations for college recruitment programs ia vocational- 
technical areas. The characteristic of the vocational- 
tocanical student of knowing wiiat he wants needs to be 

. otisidereii. This becomes evident when one looks at the 
.occupational areas which are not difficult to fill, i.e. 
uurilness sunji!cts« nursing, and a few otiiers. In 
i!ssence, tUcse students have been recruited for these 
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priii*.r.ir.:i witiioiit muili iM'torL on the p.irt of the colloi*!.** 
!r.«;u:.; .1:1.; ri'l ilivr. .iif .ilr. i.;,' iriplovi'i: in :;mhv »»f 
tac jo occiipat i^Mis .inU there ts a certain .iinuunt ot' tr.i- 
(litiuu, sui'iirlty auil n'spi'w't Jbi I ity in nnr.sin»;« secret arl.il 
icience, etc. It is .1 rel.itivi'ly Himplc in.UCer to work 
t'rirt'iiiMi tiie i»:ii»i.ini t' f'er?iui:ni' I of t!ie hu'.ll iilk;5i sciionl to 
rni'oiir.i.'.e stuvieuts to %\o from one Ic.irniiik* situation to 
.lUtUiitT ;;:.i l.ir »nu' .it .1 collc.;e, 'tiirr riTiote occupation.! 1 
•.••t .'ir i: . . .T f.i.iii' wii.!. .in* nkiC .is "r <.« ;pi'c I ,r:» h " ur 

* • f" .fill n I V .litriTcnt h.lll 

*»: I . 

Career .1 iv ' i.i vvrv • .rn 'iclnujl 

tiMc.'icr'; t.».'i't.u'r witn t:.i IimiIicts to talk 

iliont wiiat ii availajle for t\iv .t '.Liriu s . lae best con- 
tact at the iiiv;;j scitool level for ^uiUlne students into 
college occupational proi;ranLS are tiiosi* teachers who most 
clearly understand what the occupation demands and what 
its rewards can be. This implies that the careful cul- 
tivation of key hii^,h school teachers by the college will 
help to (>et students into programs which have some 
familiarity and appeal to hii^h school students. A success- 
ful career day at a high school must be the result of 
careful planning by all college personnel responsible 
for recruiting. 

♦News Media . Day to day contact with the public is best 
maintained through the news media. Appeal to students 
is most effective when it brings to light some known 
personality or shows the acquisition of new equipment. 
It cannot be over stressed that vocational-technical 
students are extremely aware of the relevancy of what 
they are to learn. Newspapers, radio and TV can keep 
tiiem aware of what the college has to offer in the line 
of faculty, facilities, and equipment. 

A distinction between the **paid'* and ''unpaid** 
aspects jf news must be made. For general college adver- 
tising, a budget should be established and equitably 
cistrihuted anonx; the news media of the area. Free 
advertising; is there for the asking. A staff member 
with a flair for writing news releases and a nose for 
news every day can keep the vocational-technical program 
in t'.ie news. Pictures of new equipment, the employment 
of faculty, awards received by students and faculty, 
lists of students, and gifts from industry are welcomed 
by news media, especially when presented in final form 
for publication. 



of all thv elements wnlrU i;o into ttit* siioresstu I recruUnent ot* 
vooatlonal-tecimiiial students, Ine f.iruUv Is t:ie mist Irpurt.int. Hiev 
bucnme pit i losopkicr , te.ictuT* purcli.i*^ Inv .i.'.ont, rerrui t In/. ijM'nt, pl.ice- 
iieut iM'flcer, ;*iililaiu'e founselcir, .luviscir, !'.uilitii*s expert, ln.!w:;trlal 
liasnn iit'fii:er, thi»ri» in t*ii» nir-i i: i -a r.il i«»r ' > it l!i"V irt* w^irlli 

t;:i*fr ;..ill. A:.i»v. all, t;iiv !::i*it :uv. t ii ; :r i-i . Ilii < 

.•:i-.uis t.iit .r.iMu' 'tJ.ir .iu.i 1 i : i. .1: : i. , • 1- : i • .;. ri'n 

strite wi:.it i.-i .'.iMi./ ti» \v i n.- n 1 ! . * a.-rtrut 

t.» iiiJuiitriil iT..p l«*v. r» iw 1. will t v :. ..ii !..:•; i . *i : • 'ittili-nr?. 
.1 tile pr«».T.nn vill l»f tr vt-ll i.i ti.i 'cr^'-n ii li- iii..* tjit-:!. 

Ihli frit I' 1 1 irivi 1*! !;tu;-.'i:t rivrni i I •'••»:»t rnnit •.••.•v»r 'UiMf r i -si ir.it fd . 

Mucli l;; s.ild of tne crciLMitl.iU ni'ce.<sarv in .my finltsivor. itli- 
out the iiriu.il itrliii; ot letters wliifl. nil KM'.iciti* pe.»ple put after tlieir 
names, it wiuild appear difficult t.i I'stabllsa "cruMentials' fc^r vocational 
technical faculty. It h.is lieen our experience, aowuver, that the best 
f.Lculty In vocatlonal-teclinlcal suhjertii have sone characteristics In 
conirion : 

A. Their credentials Include a liMiy list of short tern 
"sciunils" In speclalUeii su! U»ct arean. ((^.M. Tr.ins- 
r.lsslon School « Uobart Sc-iuol af Welding.) 

•10 Id the certification wnlcli m.ikes ther. desirable 
to business or Industry bocnise .jf its specialized nature. 
Ator.lc Lner&;y Conunlssion Certification, Multl-Lnclne 
'Mlot ftatlnc, Certified Public Accountant, Ker,istc!red 
Professional IlnRlneer, and *\rerlcaa Institute of Arch- 
itects » 

C, Hiey naintaln close cont.ict with developments In their 
f'lelds as evidenced by their constant requests to attend 
up-datlae" sciiools and seminars, and their requests for 
the "latest* equipment. 

Stu' In iccupatlon it -uibjects are particularly 

aware of Is i»olni; on In tl.eir field. They often 

•lave extt e b.icknrounds In a subject and cone to 
iiLiss to r.^c the details of recent developments • dood 
faculty .ire on top of new developments « better faculty 
are teach Inp, them. 

U. They liave a history of success In whatever they did 
before enterlni; teachlnp.. Industry tries to hire them 
back. 

K. I'hey are active In one or more professional oreanlzatlons. 
F. TJiey have a reputation for lUlne people and bcln« patient. 
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it. l a it bat perlLipK most Ir.iporLaiiC « la c!ii« uarly scales 
oi .li'Vflopnciit of .1 proiTiat ihry iire a!>li» to speak th*? 
Ijii^iia^t! of tiielr 9ub)vct wltii chvlr puuru. It is 
imperative Chat the instructor nove with ease among 
ttie potential students, employers t and suppliers in 
his business. The success of each procrain can really 
only be measuri;d by Che demand for ics ^raduaces. 

A carefully chosen faciilcy exhibiCinR Chose characceriscics des- 
cribot! above will i\o riu'h toward establishing successful occupacional 
proi^rans. It mi>;nt he added tli.it in each must be Chis incanRible 
desire to teach. Fa{:ulty who are indusCry's rejecCs do not work well 
In the cuUek'.e clans and laia>ratory. With a vocacional technical 
faculty cones ciie hasis for eicher success or failure in recruicing 
et forCs. 

Prog rams 

Reasons for choosing a parcicular program of study in an occupa- 
cional area vary siKnificancly. There is, however, an apparenc common 
desire among vocacional technical scudencs Co learn chose subjects 
directly relaced Co the business at hand. This accicude needs Co be 
considered in Che developmenc of curricula. Collegiate integrity or 
the meaning of the diploma or degree can, in many cases, be in oppo- 
sition to wliat the student believes he should have or what he wants to 
learn. Our strategy has been to develop curricula in line with the 
accepted standards of professional organizations and associations 
external to the world of education but related to the occupations. 
Cuidelines provided by these organizations can be worked into series of 
courses which, if all successfully completed, will lead to a degree. 

A way of meeting the varied requirements of occupational students 
is to develop courses and programs which can be taken one at a time and 
if enough of the right courses are successfully completed over some 
period of time, award the student a degree or diplnmn. A formula which 
has been used as a guide is as follows: 

A. One subject studies . This might be offered day or night 
and can be a part of a degree or diploma program. If 
desirable, a certificate of attainment can be awarded 
to those successfully completing the program. 

^* mploM programs . These can vary in length but a good 
rule of thumb can be Veterans Administration require* 
ments. Diploma programs are characterized by 90Z of 
the time being spent * learning the skills of the pro- 
grams and 10a directly related material. 

C. Degree programs . Vocational-technical degree programs 
can recruit students from among the better diploma and 
certificate programs. The rigorness of these programs 
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is hlRh but the emphasis is on the imnediatc use of the 
principlus of the subject. About 75S of the studies deal 
with tiic major subject .inU about JV: with related material. 
Degree programs require a minimum of oO semester hours 
for graduation. 

Trade and craft unions have been extremely interested in truininR 
courses for their members. Recruiting for decree and diploma proprams 
can be greatly enhanced by providing training programs which satisfy 
the educational programs of unions. If this path is cnosen, it is 
inportant to rely on their expertise. Instructors can be located and 
in many cabcs. the course materials provided by the union seeking 
instruction. Awarding? a certificati* of attainment goes far with crafts- 
men to encourage them to pursue more advanced traininc Althoiirh 
courses arranged for a special group may lead only to a certificate, 
these are extremely important in spre.iding the word about the quality 
of instruction, co-operativeness of the college, its equipment, and 
often the availability of Instruction in other occupational subjects. 

tq ulpme jit 

There is perhaps no group of people more conscious of change in 
our technological world than those in industry. "Uread board" computer 
technology is out. Gas welding is becoming a thing of the past. 
Industrial design relies more and more on the answers supplied by the 
analog conputer. As each le superseded by advanced equipment the demand 
for trained personnel intensifies. Oood, up-to-date equipment will 
attract students. The word gets out that your institution offers 
instruction in the latest industrial money saving equipment and your 
admissions pi ones never itool. Industry Is motivated to earn money and, 
of course, invests gri at sums in equipment to help them in this goal. 
Incentives to workers in industry are provided for those who know how 
to operate the latest equipment. ICach college desiring to be success- 
ful in getting students into their occupational progrars must be pre- 
pared to be ahead of industry with the equipment In their shops and 
laboratories. 

Kquippiun a vocational- technical program is an expensive venture. 
To ease sonnjwhat the squeeze on funds it has been found possible to 
acquire equipment over a period of time after a program has started as 
long as the timing coincides with the Instructor's teaching schedule. 
Tiie really important aspect of equipment Is that sufficient funds are 
budgeted to purchase it and It Is the type that is normally found in 
the lab, shops, or office. 

It is commonly held in education circles that a piece of equipment 
which teaches the principle underlying some process will prepare a 
student to .Kiapt this information to a wide variety of f ^^^^ 
principle Ms been applied. Perhaps educationally sound, but it ^oesn t 
Scon to attract students. Students in vocational subjects expect to 
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learn on the equipment which they will find In business or industry. 
Lqulpinent hud.'.ets xutit reflect the chaimes taking, place in industry 
and pruvlue tr;iiiiiii4 which preparcii students tu enter into positions 
which are profitable to industry. 

Sjumflur^ 

Pr.ik>nitiLi:>ts are often accused of Justifying any means as good if 
it works. This paper is a bit praematic and possibly somewhat 
iconoclastic. The content is based uii experience in one new community 
coIle>;i' which has from its inception consistently attracted a majority 
of its students into programs of studies usually described as 
'*vocat ional-tccniiical". It would be grossly unfair to say that the ideas 
presented here were original with the author. Rather, the ideas and 
studies of a multitude of persons provided a platform for establishing 
a college by a group of people who are more inclined to putting ideas 
to work than discussion and study. 
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The Kclcvancy and Implemencatlon of Career Planning Services 

Cune F. Ventura 
Director of Career Planning & Placement 
South Campus, Community Collep,u of Allegheny County 

''Where am I roIdr and what will I find, what's In thU Rrab 
bag that I call my mind?. .. .Looking inside me; what do I 
see? ^^u^vT and hope and doubt, what am 1 all about.. .and 
wnere am I goin^? You tell me! 

"WluTf Am I Coliir,? ' 
from Swvi-t Ui.irity 

Althou»*h lew who subscribe to current theurifs and pailosophies 
roncerninv* rareer planning would be bold enough to "ten" a student 
in searei; of i carofr objective and for self-identification tlif answers 
to tlie quest ions posed above, there is a p.rowiott trend amon>; student- 
oriented posi -secondary educators to provide specific professional 
assistance to nelp students arrive at these determinations thruunh 
up-to-date counseling and career planning prowramfi. Altliouta almost 
all schools provide ••counseling" services, few are providing- specific 
and comprehensive career planning- services. That the neeil to provi de 
such services exists may be found in tiie statements of .)r. Lawrence 
Litwack and i^r. Ralph L. Priisok of Kent State University in tiieir 
ret-ent article. 

Plann ing; Your 5-.*ir«:'>lL 

"Student * enter college for a wide variety of reason:!, includ- 
ing parental expectations, hope of finding a marriage partner, 
escipe from family or societal responsibilities, or postpone- 
ment or escape from military obligations, however, by fir the 
major single reason for seeking further education beyond hign 
school i'i to acquire ttie skills and/or training necessary to 
ent r the 'world of work" at a higher level than would ofher- 
wLse he possible." 

ITi^r to .-ntra^ice, or souo thereafter, eacli student is faced 
with t:.t pr.»»»U T of choosing a field of study le.idinj; to a 
care^.T . This ciioice represents one of tlie most important life 
choict*. tiiat will confront any individual. The difficulties 
nf thi i cnolco can he seen from the fact that approximately 
7^ per»ent of all college students change their major field 
ar least once; W percent of all culltfi',e r.raduates end up 
vf. rkii./. in career fields unrelated to their major in collOiV". 
and l^ raajoritv of students seekin-. help from ciillei'.e and 
ui:ivet. ty testiiiR and counseling, ceoters present nrolilems 
r v. lvi«w' around i-ducat ion.il clioice an-i .irei-r plinninR." 
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"College freshman fail y^enerally into one of two major groups; 
those who havL* aireaUy :ielecteii .1 uijor fii-lil and life goal, 
and those who have been unable to decide upon a major field 
or clear-cut occupational objective. Some of the group that 
has already selected a major will continue in their chosen 
field through graduation and begin a career. The others in 
this group will not be as fortunate. They begin to question 
tlie validity of their choice, and frequently end up display- 
ing one of several symptoms: 

L. TiU'V finJ tiiemselvus in academic difficulty and 

iiOt'.in to ({uestiun their ability to succeed in college. 

2. They nave great difficulty succeeding in courses 
ilircirtly related to their major field, and sub- 
sequently find themselves being encouraged or 
forced to change majors. 

3. As they become more familiar with the characteristics 
of their career goal, they begin to realise that 
their expectations have been unrealistic and/or 

that the less desirable qualities of their career 
choice are too important for them to overlook. 

The second group of students inclu'tes, generally, those who have 
difficulty in deciding upon a major field and career goal. The 
assumption has always been made that they would go on for 
further education after high school. Now that they are in 
college, they find themselves drifting aimlessly with no goal 
beyond that of obtaining a college degree. Many around them 
seem to have satisfactory objectives, but they don't know 
how or where to begin to select a major that will lead to a 
career goal that is right for them. 

Uoth groups of students frequently end up changing from major 
to major in a haphazard search for the right field. Changes 
of major, if they are to be made, should be made as early as 
possible. Most students who make decisions to change late in 
their college years face a loss of time and credits due to 
different prerequisites often required in a field different 
from their l f>;inal major. Thus, unless great certainty exists 
in major field and career goals, forcing and entering fresh- 
man to declare a major is probably unwise. 

Many colleges realise this and try to assist through their 
general or liberal arts requirements. The variety of seem- 
ingly extraneous courses required by roost liberal arts pro- 
grams are designed to broadly educate the student by exposing 
iiim to the humanities and sciences. Such curricula also have 
the added advantage of allowing the student to "sample" fields 
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tliJl n.«y Hubsi*(|ueiit ly hold Homu career InteroHt for liim. For 
uxiim|*l", sfvi'r.il coursi»H in soi'loli^v mav molivacu the student 
to ii»n:.iUi'r seriously tht* nu'i il ••iMvi^'i iirld a.s .i {uissihlt* 



career. 



iiuwfvt I , stsMUT ur later, tin- tinx' vi^y.cH for v,ivi\ Htiidciit to 
suikc .1 Aolci' anil i-.^iablisii at Uast a Uiitativf career r.oal ' 

Much tiie tv.rrinL i-areer lit^rituri' roncerniii;» caret-r plaiiRhir. 
w.ilca r*. :l»'c:4 :^.*t;. l .i* f.»r;'.ai ri- ii-ari riu.iino.i and on tiu-- Job experl- 
onci s .-.ui . Ill* I- i;. u.v l ir.-.-'iit ii *• . . i .«:..4 In . *ulw»s w.'ial 'las bn-n 
.:i.iti/. .i{'.*Vi . l.u- .1 . .'.r:.:!! i.'P. ii' viii.ilv *•! riu.-r- riiidlnr-i 
iu:u-l i.Mi wit. I tJicir i AjM- 1 : i . . i- i::.. r.-s^Mr. -i t inaiuv., uas UsS r.arv 
•Imdi'nts of . irecr . minselin.; L - ;;.itt t .i* fr.;:iasiu oi M'rvir.i'S tJK-y 
olt\»r ti» fills il tiiclr lust itutimi ; from I'.ii* more trauitior.al in! 
w:aely-i»r.ii r le.l job ;»l.iceneiU i^rifntfvi ones lo trio.je whieti assi^5t 
r.tuaeiits l:i irrlvin/. at neaniir.;ful aecisloas cunceruliv; tiu* selection 
i>f a prerr It of -ilxuly and career u.'j ;cet ives . 

Piai till' r. .pansibllUv to nrovld.- siu- i .services rests with our 
iust ltuiU)ii> L»t .ii.'.iitT uduc.itlon i»eror.e ; r itiu-r I'ViJi'iit. If It Is true, 
lUii taeri' in itroii/. evidence to believi- taat it i:^ , t!iat 7'> pi«rcenl of 
all cvlle^e .tuue:iti cii.in/.e their riiajor field at least uiicf, that V) 
porv«'nt of all oIKs^i* .'.riauatcs euvi up wurUlnk; m career fields 
unrclatcxl taulr major in C'»llei;e: and the mijority of students set*!*- 
Ini; c.ninselS.i/ a.-islstance present proDiews revolving*, aniunu education il 
ch'^lci- .md career plannln;-: It Is Indicated that the assistance is not 
iue»iuatolv b...in;'. provided in the hl?.h schools, that If It is students 
in.' not t ikI u; advantai«v of it, and that the colle.'.es ii ivt- only a 
^iir.htly r»t'Li!r record. 

I! wt i., t:ie colKsies who have a critical developmental contact with 
student:, d- .ot provide the vehicle, students will continue to flounder 
a« the assi. ancc is not likely to be orovided elsewhere. We must 
certainly cniisidcr that the educational process extends beyond the 
threshold of tht' classroom, and that if the post-secondary educational 
experience to be meaningful to our students we must be abl*;, ready 
md willla,: '.^ rr. vlJe comprehensive services ministering to the totality 
of their oei vi-.. 

Jcte_rn;inia.^ • 

n.' t ar vjv.. M determining whether or no! a need to offer specific 
cireur pl iiiVlOk; .erviics which are distinct fror. tiie note general 

persoti.:: ' r -bier" cMinsellnR services exists at a given Institution, one 
. in ^n i^. Iv jr iiforn.ally discuss tne idea with students, counselors, 
I »u. id:nini .trators who h ive close contact with students. Review 
Ira .i.nc^ rn.r.v. ronrse registration and program switching can pro- 
v:ii .::.ani.!»'!ui intoraition. Jiscusslon or career oblectives in fresh- 

i -nt tiion ^er.iiiars can also be a fertll*' sampling ground. It in 
. ^ : ^ho u'. d wl II be manifi.-: , and that the student-oriented 
admiAiKtrafor wiV .liiuuvcr a acnse c.r ur.'e.icy Ko implement sui.:. a pn*- 
a pro - nil l»«v. I Mlth ipor priitf fi;Mnclal surporr 
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Although it nay not be InunediaLely evident , a number of benefits 
may be derived by various groups within the institution if the career 
planning; r^ervices program is successful. Hie most obvious group to 
benefit from participation in an effective program is that of students 
who arc uncertain .)s to a possible collef»e major or career objective. 
Inaividual students who arrive at a decision as to their objective are 
liKclv to havi* a now sense of direction and find relief from pressures 
rfsultin»* from their forner indecision. These students are likely to 
! if.u It iM .lcr to >;fu-ct tiu.-ir courses for future terms and that their 
av ili Mii ;>i'r ! .>r:t.aitrr ir. L-nham cd as a result of new-found motivation. 

liKL^e itulLiits w.Ki a^ri'.i.l.* have* a *'fairly f^ood idea" as to their 
1*1. ji'i t ivfs i::>iv tifHi'tit tron UecominK more knowledgeable about the 
options within thi^ir ciiosea area and the alternate routes to be taken 
in till* event the prim*iry one becomes difficult or impassible. 

Those lilniinistr.itors Concerned with course offerings are likely to 
find a less diffU'nlt task in scheduling courses and protecting enroll- 
ment an a result of lessened indecision on the part of the students. 
The professional counseling*, staff is likely to find more time available 
to assist students with "personal problems" if fewer students with goal 
related problems rseek their assistance. As a related duty« tiie 
Co-ordinator or Director of career planning services will have effected 
contacts with employers whicli are likely to provide a pipeline of 
information concerning the critical manpower needs of the community. 
This Information can be effectively used in setting up new programs 
and altering or revising ones already in existence. 

Suny.e sted Progra m and Services 

The following career planning and placement program is currently in 
operation at the South Campus of the Community College of Allegheny 
County. The program and services offered were designed to assist in 
providing most of the benefits previously cited. The program was 
desi>*,ncJ around successful services being offered at a number of two 
year and four year institutions and suggestions offered by progressive 
practitioners in the field of career planning and placement. As the 
program has been in operation a short period of time, it is as yet too 
early to determine its' aff*.*.*t on providing the benefif^ intended. 

Career Planning Services 

Ihe career planning program is designed to assist the 
student in determining a career field which is compatible 
with his or her interests and abilities. 
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Anv student who Is unsure of his career or vocational 
objectives, to Include uncertainty as to a possible college 
major, should take advantage of the services offered by the 
Career PlannlnR and Placement Center. 

TestlnR 

The Center administers and Interprets the Kuder Occu- 
pational Interest Survey for adults and college students 
which relates Intei'ests to occupations and a number of 
possible college majors* 

Initi al Counse ling 

Students are invited to discuss the results of the Kuder 
Survey with a qualified Career Advisor who will assist tlie 
student In determining selected occupational fields for 
further Investigation through the review of concise and 
comprehensive career literature. 

The Career inform Ation Library 

The Center maintains a comprehensive and current occu- 
pational information library. The Information on hand Is 
Indexed for speedy location and Is in brief form for easy 
reading. Some of the types of Information In the library 
are: 

2-3 page monographs on almost every occupation 
practiced In the United States. These Include the 
nature of the work, types of employers who employ 
those trained or experienced In the occupation, the 
training or education normally required for entrance 
Into the occupation, advancement opportunities and 
the employment outlook, earnings, and where to obtain 
additional Information about careers In the occupation. 

Extensive Information about Individual careers pro- 
vided by professional and trade associations. 

Information provided by Individual employers con- 
cerning job opportunities and Information about the 
employers' activities. 

Indexes which Identify all employers which are engaged 
in specific fields of endeavor. 
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A current and comprehensive collection of catalogs of 
colK-^os At\d universities to wliicli South Cimpus students 
may tr.ui:ifer. 

U ef in itive J^JlumitJlUig^ 

After the student has become more knowledgeable about selected 
career fields and occupations, he is invited to participate in 
more definitive counseling which relates his skills, knowlodRes, 
abilities and Interests to specific educational and occupational 
opportunities. 

JS^k. J_'_l a cement Ser vj c v s 

The Career Planning and Placement Center provides assistance 
to students and alumni seeking part-time, summer and permanent 
employment. 

Some of the services provided are: 

AssistinjS students in the planning of efficient and 
effective Job searches. 

Assisting students in identifying specific current 
Job openings. 

Assisting students in being proficient at vrriting 
effective and attractive resumes and letters of 
application fur employment. 

Assisting students in heing effective interviewers. 

Arranging for employers to conduct employment inter- 
views on campus. 

Career Seminars 
Sem iuarn in Career Pla nning 

These seminars are programmed to assist students in con- 
ducting lo;*ic.il planning leadinp. toward meaningful career or 
occupational decisions. They will feature presentations about 
various career fields by current practitioners, and will 
empnasize occupations related to South Campus programs. 

Seminars in Seek iuR K ra ploymcnt 

These seminars are directed toward assisting students to 
bucone efficient and effective in the mt:chanics of seeking employ- 
ment as listed undt-r "Job Placement Services**. They will feature 
inclasK »ie?.on»tr.itlon interviews conducted by professional cmploy- 
mt'nt interviewers frr^rn local conp«'inies. 
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Pejrsonnel NcedeJ 

Once a committment Is made to provide coBprelienslvc career plannlnit 
and placement services. It is critical that it be staffed with competent 
personnel. they might appear on an organizational chart they are: 
TheDlrectoijorjqoprdinjit^^ who will set up and administer the program. 
ByTa'ture"of the position this person must not only be knowledgeable 
about career planning and placement, but must also have facility with 
administration of programs and people. Relative to knowledge of career 
planning, placement, job factors, etc., this person Is most likely to 
be one who has had experience as a director or assistant director of a 
similar program, experience In Interviewing and/or hiring for a wide 
range of occupations as an employment Interviewer or personnel recruiter 
for a large employer, or experience as an employment counselor or 
placement specialist with a public or private employment agency. In 
addition to administrative duties, the director can effectively service 
those In need of career planning and placement assistance out of a group 
of approximately 600 students. 

Assist ant Olrac tora^ or Coord Inator s . For each additional 800 students 
in the InsTlTutlon, it Is Ideal to have one additional professional 
staff member who Is a qualified and competent career advisor. These 
additional staff members allow for needed personallEatlon of services 
for individual students. In general, assistant directors should have 
had experience similar to that of the director. 

Cle rical S upport Staff . In a new program with a limited professional 
ItTff. It Is lliTperatlve that the clerical support staff be especially 
capable as the "professionals" will have little time to devote to 
clerical necessities. In addition to having above average mechanical 
skills, they must be able to perform assignments with a minimum of 
direction. In a situation where the director Is the only professional 
(and must be a full-time career planning advisor, placement specialist, 
program planner and administrator) the minimum support staff should 
consist of a secretary /assistant with some administrative talents and 
a clerk to maintain the career Information library, recruiting schedules 
and Interview appointment schedules. 

Student Advi sory Board . As assistants In providing and promoting the 
7ef7rceTTf~thL. career planning and placement center. It Is highly 
desirable to form m "advisory" board of students. Their function Is to 
analyze and evaluate programs and services as to their relevancy to the 
«Sdc" body, to serve as a pipeline of Information as to the needs of 
the student body, to arrange for aoi promote such activities as career 
fairs, and to otherwise assist In making the career planning and place- 
ment pronr ... * relevant to the publics they serve. As compensation for 
seivlns- as i member of the board is not generally allowed. It Is 
laJlcat.;d to have the function officially recognized as a student activity. 
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In^f or Brtliig^ t\ty J'jjbJL^lcs 

(hice the program is ready Co serve cllenCs, an ai^KreBslve promotion 
ca11lpal^n should be mounted to Inform the publics it is designed to serve 
of tht* assistance the career plannini; and placement center can provide. 
The primary thrust of the campaii^n should be designed to make students 
aware of the benefits to be derived through planning their futures and 
of the sertfices provided by the career planning and placement center. 
At South Campus, the most ei-fecCive method of doing this has been 
througn presentations on career planning in freshmen orientation sessions 
and in freshmen seminars. Articles about career planning in the student 
newspaper and bulletin board posters have also been useful. 

As faculty often serve as advisors, it is imperative that they 
become know led Ki*ab le about career planning to enable them to assist 
students and refer them to the career planning and placement center when 
indicated. Presentations at faculty orientation and providing each 
faculty member with a "career planning and placement information kit" 
have been successful at South Campus. 

As an important source of information about Job requirements and 
Job openings, employers in the area served by the institution must be 
informed of the services being provided and asked to provide information 
and other assistance needed to make the services effective. The initial 
contact can be made through providing the school's catalog to the 
employment department of the hiring company or agency, with information 
as to the availability of students and graduates for permanent, tempor- 
ary and part-time employment. For obvious reasons, those in adminis- 
trative positions within tne institution must be continually informed 
of the progress of the programs and services. 

Supp ort N ecdejL fro m the Colle fl e Administration 

To insure the success of the career planning and placement program, 
it is required that utmost support and consideration be provided by the 
administrative officers of the institution. The three areas where this 
support and consideration is most needed and critical are budget, 
facilities and time. Relative to financial support it is imperative for 
the director of the program to know approximately what monies are avail- 
«iolc for tiio program so that priorities may be set. 

hiysical f iciiities should provide, 1. A location which is in a 
traffic iiattern heavily and frequently traveled by students, 2. Indivi- 
dual aad privJte offices for the director and each assistant, 3. Adequate 
space for a combination career information library and reading room, 
4. Interviewing facilities in the form of private rooms which can also 
double as testint*. rooms, 5. Extensive wall space tor bulletin boards, 
b. A recruiter's lounge area if recruiting activity is extensive, and 
7. Adequate space to store career literature, other brochures and book- 
lets and supplies. In general, as the career planning and placement 
center is often the "front door' of the institution for employers and 
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othcrrt of tilc ^eiwr.il puMit, tiu* t icilillfs slumld hi* as attractivu 
and cocitk^rtabiu as m financially poHsible. 

Relative to time, mil dopenJunt upon thu sizes of thu staff . those 
conccrni-d with carcor planning and pi<ii!em*nt must bu civun adequate- 
tlmt* to concentrate on thuir specific functional area if the pro^^ram is 
to becone and continue to be effective. Ail other considerations con- 
cerning*, tiie "happiiuss, care and feediii>; of staff members" also apnlies 
to tliuse 111 ttic career plannin.; and placi.-ment function. 
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Cooperativu Work tlxperiencv 

William R, Fisrencz, Division Chairman 
BuBinesa and Management Services Division 
Harrisbur); Area Community College 

Relevant education programs are being demanded by our present 
generation of students in the Junior and community colleges, as well as 
four-year colleges and universities. Minority groups are contributing 
weight and impact for change in existing educational patterns of educa- 
tional institutions and the employment practices of business and industry. 
College populations are also changing as a result of the affluent 
society, increasing awareness of the need for additional education, 
availability of facilities, financing by governmental agencies and the 
impact of the draft system. The expanding student population brings 
with it a greater diversity of abilities and educational objectives. 
Business and industry are also demanding more highly skilled and better 
educated employees. These have resulted from Che technological advances 
of modern industry. Ample evidence to support the above statements is 
constantly bombarding each of us through the daily news media, period- 
icals and the literature of our times. 

Cooperative education, although very relevant to the present 
educational needs, cannot be considered a product of the "space age." 
This concept of education has been with us since early times. Apprent- 
ices have served the skilled artists, craftsmen and the like for centur- 
ies. Even now, the professions make use of the internship as a vital 
part of the educational pattern for the licensing of certified public 
accountants, physicians, and teachers. These experiences appear to be 
totally accepted as relevant educational practices by the students, 
governmental agencies, colleges and universities. 

There are more than one hundred fifteen colleges and universities 
and approximately fifteen percent of the Junior colleges that offer 
cooperative education as a part of their curricula. The need to triple 
the number of schools offering this type of program in the next two 
years has been stressed recently. (1:9) 

Coope rative bducation Defined 

The National Conference on Cooperative Education used the following 
ilef Inltlon: 

'"Cooperative vocational education program' means a coopcr"- 
atlvc work-stUily program of vocational education for per- 
sons who, throu;;ii a cooperative arrangement between the 
sciiool ana employers, receive instruction. Including required 
academic courses and reLited vocational instruction by the 
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altorn.it ion of Htudy In sckiool with a Job in any occu- 
lt. itionil floliii nut Lausc two t'xpvr lenct-s must hv planned 
xiid sii'.turvlucil by the school and cmployurs 8ii that t*dch 
contriNutes to the student's education and to hlti einploy- 
ablllty. Work periods and school attendance nay be on 
altern.ite half*days, full*days, weeks, or other periods 
of time In fulfilling the cooperative vocational educa- 
tion work-study program." (2:13) 

The important elements listed in the definition are the students, 
the employers, and the school. Also important, are the requirements 
that Jobs must be related to the student's aspirations in order for 
the experience to be relevant to the occupational career objective; the 
planning of the experiences on the Job must be Jointly developed between 
the employer and the college representative in order to assure object- 
ives will be accomplished under proper supervision; and the program of 
courses offered at the college should be constructed with the advice of 
a college curriculum advisory committee to enhance future employability 
of the graduates completing the career programs. 



It would appear as though all career programs should consider the 
possibility of cooperative work experience. In order to determine the 
feasibility of such programs, it would be desirable to confer with 
advisory groups. They would be able to indicate problems connected with 
employers in these areas. Some employers have restraints stemming from 
union contracts which would not allow cooperative work experience 
individuals to work part-time. However, we might be overlooking pot- 
ential employers of cooperative work experience students if we do not 
check on part-time employment which prevails within the community college 
service area. For instance, Douglas W. Burr Is, of the American Assoc- 
iation of Junior Colleges, reveals (3:52): 

"It is also interesting to note that recent surveys have 
shown that at the community-Junior college as many as 40 
to bO percent of the students are working part-time; but 
of major interest here is the fact that, in many instances, 
up to 80 percent of these students have been working at 
part-time Jobs completely unrelated to their formal college 
pro^'.ram." 

Th<! implications of getting students involved in Job experiences 
relaLca Lo tueir occupationil career objectives become more important 
as you view your college students and the types of part-tim^ employment 
they undertake while In school. The types of Jobs currently held by 
.{tud(^>ito should indicate where additional programs could be developed 
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In many more fields. Mr. Harry Huffman depicts seven categories of 
cooperative proRrams presently being offered. They Include programs 
In business, distributive services, home economics, trade and Industry, 
agriculture-business, related programs, and special purpose programs. 
(4:52) It can be visualized that there Is flexibility In the types of 
programs fitting cooperative education In the community college. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Cooperative Work Experience 

The question has often been asked as to the advantages of cooper- 
ative work experience programs. A listing uf the vulueb u£ audi ptu- 
grams to employers, students, the college and the conmiunlty. has been 
developed by Max McDonald, of the Los Rlos Junior College District In 
California: 

"Benefits to the student 

1. Gains knowledge and attitudes necessary for success- 
ful performance 

2. Learn how to get along with co-workers and employers 

3. Develops personality and poise, and acquires good 
work habits 

4. Explores the field In which he feels his vocational 
Interest lies and determines whether or not it is a 
suitable field for him 

5. Broadens his understanding of the occupational world 
and of working conditions in the world of work 

6. Develops an appreciation and understanding of the 
relationship between formal education and Job success 

7. Augments the financial resources of the student and 
assists him to remain in school. 

Benefits to the employer 

1. Provides the employer with carefully selected, part«> 
time help who nay become permanent at a later date 

2. Provides an opportunity for the employer to train 
possible future employees by use of the methods that 
he has found to be most satisfactory for his operation 

3. Provides the employer with employees who are receiving 
additional training through related instruction at 
school 

4. Serves as a training program for prospective employees 
of small businesses or industries that are unable to 
conduct extensive training programs within their own 
establishments 

3. Reduces turnover because the employees have become 
adjusted to tiie Job before they accept full-time 
employment. 
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benefits to tlie collCKc* 

1« Providi*R an opportunity for the college to relate 
academic training to Job requirements 

Z. Utilizes many coiomunity facilities and resources for 
training purposes, thus making it posslblt* for the 
college to provide training in fields that the college 
program could otherwise not serve 

J* Increases the college's ability to hold students In 
school for a longer period of time 

4. Provides assistance in occupational guidance 

3. Enables the college to keep abreast of developments 
in the business and industrial world 

6. Provides a direct avenue through which the college 
can meet community needs 

1* Develops good college-community relations 

8. Acquaints employers with the work that young people 
trained In the Junior college can perform 

^. Provides a way to meet student occupational train- 
ing needs. 

benefits to the community 

1. Provides the community with an increased source of 
well-trained workers 

2. Provides the community with a labor force that is 
more thoroughly and efficiently trained and, hence, 
works more efficiently 

3. Increases cooperation bet%reen the community and the 
college 

4. Increases the possibility that young people will remain 
In the community after graduation, since they already 
will have found a place in coonnunlty life." (5:b3) 

The benefits listed above are multi-dlmenslonal. They briny* 
together nany facets oi the conmiunity for the common purpose of educat- 
ing youth ana adults for the world of work. 

Success, however, cannot be achieved unless all of these elements 
work tOkit«tMi»r coiieslvely. Joint planning Is an important ingredient to 
succc'ss. It calls for full cooperation of the employers involved. 
Suitable work must be made available to allow the trainee to develop com- 
pt'toncy In the various areas of the Job. Employers must be willing to 
provide work activities which allow for mobility and decision-making by 
trainees. 

KMpIoyers, or supervising personnel working with students, must be 
carefully selected and willing to take an Interest In academic activities 
of tne stutient. Student participants, on the other hand, must be equipped 
with n hJKK: knowledge of skills for the area In which they are to work 
^- ivir * lag placed In work stations. Ihcse trainees should become 
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dware of the typen of behavioral attitudes, work skills, initiative 
and performance uxpecteJ of t!iiM:i. 

Coordinators should be alerted by the trainees' supervisor of 
progress being made. They should visit and observe students at their 
work nrafinnq. Meetings with supervisory personnel should be scheduled 
for evaluations and su^vgestions concerning the trainees development on 
the Job. Seminars with students should take place concurrently with 
their cooperative experience to assist them with problems on the Job 
and to inform students of changes taking place in their career field. 

Criteria for evaluating students during their cooperative work 
experience should be stated explicitly. Behavioral objectives should 
be defined so that all parties involved understand the evaluation is 
based on their achievement. If this is not done, the evaluation pro- 
cess will not be valid. Extensive work remains to be done in setting 
up reliable, objective instruments. 

When Should Cooperative Work 
Experience Be Scheduled? 

Cooperative work experience should be scheduled to provide the 
student with the final polish needed for entrance into the world of wjrk. 
Usually the last semester or the entire last year of the student's pro- 
gram is the preferred time for the cooperative education sequence to 
take place. However, it is possible to have cooperative work experi- 
ence throughout the entire period of the student's education in the 
Junior-community college program. An example of this type of venture 
is the Career i\dvancement Program in existence at the Rock Valley Com-' 
munity College. 

The explanation for the Rock Valley approach is to allow the stu-* 
dents to work yearlong and not interrupt their work experience. The 
companies do not have semester breaks and arc relying on these employees, 
with their developing skills, as a vital part of their work force. The 
companies in this case requested cooperation from the community college 
because the supply of young technicians in the area was dwindling. 
The advertising was done by the business and industrial firms to encour- 
aice students to earn while they go to college. The Jobs were set up as 
real learning laboratories. 

Other programs lend themselves better to summer work experience 
scheduling. An illustration of this type of program is evidenced in the 
Hospitality Food Service Management Program offered at the Harrisburg 
Area Community College. Tlie rationale for this summer program is the 
availability of jobs resulting from the seasonal increase of the food 
service industry. It is also necessary for students to be extended 
over a wider geographical area making half-day programs unavailable. 
Attrition rates for these individuals tend to be greatly reduced because 
the trainees are constantly in touch with the coordinator. 
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The Recall Cooperative Program at Uarrisburfi Area Community College 
is aet up si* that students ni.iy take their cooperative work experience 
during regular semester or during the summer. This allows a greater 
flexibility In scheduling each student and offers continuity to the 
program for employers. The summer segment of the retail cooperative 
work experifiice program provides opportunities which are not usually 
available at other times of the year. Since the trainee is available 
to work a forty-hour week, certain business establishments utilise their 
trainees as management assistants. Greater responsibilities are 
delegated to the trainees as they assume the duties of vacationing 
employees. Students have gained very rewarding; experiences during all 
phases of their cooperative education. 

Another plan of work experience schedulinj; exists at the Mohawk 
Valley Community College (Utica, New York). The student must spend one 
quarter during each of the two years at the college gaining cooperative 
work experience, tach institution can explore the pattern best suited 
to the needs of students served. No particular pattern lends Itself to 
all curricula or colleges. 

Problems of Cooperative Work Experience 

Developing a cooperative work experience orogran causes the coordin- 
ator to realistically face certain problems. Traditional ly, oriented 
faculty members seriously question the granting of crcait for work 
experience.' Once the credit hour obstacle lias been overcome, work 
stations must be r.ade aval lap le. As previously mentioned, advisory 
committees can assist In 'breakln- the Ice" for the placement of students 
In trainee stations. The final placement Is an Individual matter with 
each employer, however, employers must also be convinced of the wor.c 
experience concept. Many employers have not bton accustomed to usln« 
seml-profcsrtlonal workers on a part-time arrangement and a convincing 
sales Job muit be done to show the merits of this concipt. 

tmpWrs also nave their peculiar prolilL-u. For Instancu. when 
the Harrlsinir.' Area Community College was atter.iptinp. to set up a 
couperativu vorlv experience ser.ment for the secretarial science curri- 
culum, no advisory conmlttce existed. The local Chamber of Commerce 
was the veiilcli. used to present the proposed pro«rar.. Interested 
busine:i.inen Indicating, their desire to participate In the new prograir 
were approac.uul the program was as-aln explained. Lach business 
indicated the nuu.ber of probable work experience stations they would 
l;o able to generate and It appeared as thoueh the program was operational. 
Surprises were In store for the coordinator when calls were macic to 
place the students: budgets had not been established, and red tane in 
Internal structure had not been cut. The personnel directors did not 
hive the final say In such placement. As a result of very enthusl.-^stlc 
and cnerretic last minute salesmanship by the coordinator, the pror.ram 
r.ot uncvr way with all students placed. Since that time, the employers 
Iiave ent:ur.iastlcally supported the program. 
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Some students will not function veil in a partirular cooperative 
work experlunce location. Good rapport with the trainee *s supervisor 
is essential in overcoming obstaclus. Information concerning bad 
attitudes, poor work performance, and weaknesses of the trainee should 
be reported Immediately to the coordinator by the supervisor. If the 
situation cannot be remedied, arrangements should be made to withdraw 
the trainee from the cooperative experience. Neither the student nor 
the employer should be burdened with unsuitable situations. 

Success Breeds Success 

Cooperative work experience is relevant to the needs of students 
preparing for the world of work today. Students usually continue 
employment where they have had favorable experiences upon receiving 
their associate degree. Between 50 and 85 percent of the students of 
the various career programs encompassing the work experience concept 
have taken full time employment with cooperating employers. iMany more 
have had offers from these firms but had other offers or desired to 
work where greater opportunities prevailed in other locations. 

Semi-^professional positions in the business and management services 
fields are well suited for cooperative education. Technical areas are 
equally suited to cooperative work experience programs. Creative 
educators responsible for the technical programs in some two-year post-* 
secondary institutions have implemented such cooperative education 
programs. 

There appears to be a demand for better educated, more highly 
skilled technicians to meet the changing needs of business, government 
and industry. There is also the belief that the commitment of the 
public two-year colleges is to provide educational programs for all 
post-*secondary age citizens who have the abilities to benefit from such 
experiences according to Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson. (6:269) 
This assumption is predicated on the concept that programs can be designed 
to meet changing societal needs. 

Bethel (7:117) is optimistic in his opinion that vocational 
education is dynamically a feature of the public community college and 
that these institutions may be ahl^ to plan the most appropriate pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the communities for full'time as well as 
part*time vocational education. 

It would appear as though the challenge to post-secondary educators 
is to meet the need for the development of the citizens of the community 
which would improve their competencies and equalize their employment 
opportunities for the present and the future. One way of meeting this 
challenge is to provide relevant programs of learning which include 
cooperative work experience courses. 
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Introiluctloii: The Role of Guidance in Student 
Uiagiiofeftiii and Curriculiiin Clioice 

George v^. blison, Dean of TechnoloRiea 
LehlRU County Community College 

The Masiter Plan for aiRuer Education in Pennsylvania was develwped 
by the State doaru of Lducation to insure that institutions of higher 
education in tlie Commonwealth will accomplish the following: 

1. Provide a wide variety of higher education programs 
to serve the diversity of talents and interests of 
tne people of Pennsylvania. 

2. Meet the needs of the Commonwealth for educated people 
with a wide range of competencies. 

.iitiiin this framework, the development of a wide range of occupa- 
tional education programs is encouraged. (1) 

une of tiie major oDstacles confronting institutions of higher 
education In preparing people with a wide range of competencies is the 
matter of recruitment* diagnosis, assignment and retention of students. 
Herein lies one of the major challenges to guidance departments and 
admissions offices. Tlie identification of expanding occupations is 
fairly simple. Hie matching, of students to these employment opportu- 
nities Is another matter. 

jr. Norman C. tiarris. In a paper prepared for the Occupational 
Education Program Development Institutes, conducted by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and the Ohio State University in the 
suoAer of 1969, cites the crux of the student recruitment problem of 
being a matter of matching "ability index" with "need index* and 
"prestige index' . (2) 

Uhat role snould guidance departments play in aiding prospective 
students to match their abiiities with employment opportunities and 
thus make it possible for the community college to meet the needs of the 
Commonwealth for educated people with a wide range of competencies? 

Our panelists, having different backgrounds and occupying different 
positions, will bring diffrrent ideas to us. Robert Gebhardcsbauar, 
Dean of Student Affairs at the Lehigh County Community College, will 
consider the broad functions of guidance as they relate to admissions. 
His presentation will be tempered by several years experience with the 
admissions policies of a state university. Robert honts, our second 
speaker, will discuss the role of guidance as seen by a counselor at 
the Williamsport Area Community College, one of the community colleges 
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whicii offer; a wido seii^ction of occupatipnal courses. Mr, itontx has 
ii.iil Stvir.i! :c,\Ti fxper ifiicf as .1 (OunHflor for hlv^li school Htudviits 
wiui are .^etU.n.: placcroeut in vOL*ational anU teitiinical education pro>>ranis« 

i)ur t:iirU |uneiist« Joint KenerL, Coordinator of Vocational (Guidance, 
Pennsyivaiii I Jeinirtmeiit of ulucation, will consider the role of guid- 
ance in carrying out the responsibilities for preparing educated people 
with a wide raii>;c of conpetcncies , as proposed in the Master Plan for 
lligiier bducatlon« 
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Till* Place ami Purpose of Vocational f.uidance 
111 an iidiiratliMial >i*Lr lii.: 



John A. Reborl, iiurc.iu of Pupil Pursoiinul Services 
Peaiifiylvanla Dept. of Lducatlon 



III lni;ir.)vlac ami uxtcuiliu proi;ranis of occupational aiiJ vocational 
education. It Irs rt:ci-f;r.l;st.a that vocational guidance has been assigned 
a vital rdc. '.>iille such a statonent seemlactly lends stature to this 
student scrvliu*. ?.jny nilscohcoptlons about Its place and purpose have 
evolved thr«*u/.h ri.i acceptance of the superficiality of tiie words theni- 



l.xploratt t*f tiio ti^plcal Issue must b«; cast within the totality 
of tile educational cotitlnuun;. In an effort to clarify the position and 
function of watl0n.1l «;uldaace, tnen« tiic subject will be viewed as to 
its appropr iiitt IK- is to tiie K-1** educational levels and beyond rather 
tliJii to a sptvit ic study of Its application solely to a community 
cullei:e settl:.-. .idwevcr. Implications will he cited for the community 
ciil]e;;c ediK 'Lv^r ii kuepln*. with tlie conference theme # 

Tlie al. .'I « >c.aional guidance as forniulaLeJ by the National Voca- 
tional Cull! 1. r. -Ss^i iat irn in the l^^i^'s wat; ''to assist tiie Individual 
tn t.-hoosi*, fji ' r.* * r, enter upon, anu progress in a vocation (D^'* 
At: ruoeatly .1 • »-.o .rltlni* of tae Vocatiimal Fducatlon Amendments of 
l^bd. (D LtiO .*nr iisls t?{ vocational /.uldance as an Inherent function of 
vocational .11.1 o^^-upatlonal education focusoci upon man's success as 
ir.easured by societal pressures of worker productivity, rather than toward 
worker adjustment and satisfaction. For far too long the function of 
vocational ruldance has been aliened In tills manner with tlie trait-factor 
theory (matchinj*. people with Jobs), as conceived and practiced by 
Parsons ()) nore than 60 years a^o« serving, as the focal point of 
Vticational sxuldaiice efforts. 

As a consequence of the emphasis through the years upon provision 
of a guidance service whici: purports to predict successful worker pro- 
ductivity through matching individual abilities with Job expectations, 
vocational guidance has become isolated from all other {guidance and 
counseling, components. This common misconception » as it exists in many 
quarters, causes a deterioration in the effectiveness of this service 
at all educational levels. Hoyt (4) states that if counselors are to 
work together, a unitary concept of guidance must prevail; not vocationa l 
(;uidance and repular guidance. Vocational (occupational) education is 
part of the total curriculum, and therefore, there should be only one 
c^uidance program. No sinp.le curricular segment of the student population 
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.i.u.i .1 poHiCion liit.iU'fi t:iii risi.riJ fur uiiiqut* lUiviaual dlffer- 
•u.*'.-. i.i I. I lic'iit pr • ro J:n » t:iroM. ii v.u .it luii.il Ji'Vi- UipncMit sl,u»f.s. 

c c«Mii..4<. : • •« rtui.ltlliir revolves .ibuut 'chdiu*.e ' r.illier cli.iii dfsicrip- 
t;.i.iH ,vt»!f aiui tru'ir preilictcU "fit'' in tlit* world of work. A 
,;ui4i.ini*u .scrvitj w'licli in Cdnp.irtmfntal ized aiiJ f r<mmc!iicc>il can not 
fliect thtf nti'iis pf tlie iiidividual within thin frann? of reference. All 
aspects of a comprehenHive suld.ince program mnRt be utilized to assist 
the counselee with his vncatinn.tl and personal development. Vocational 
developoent within this raodel becomes an integral part of total develop- 
ment. The processes by which individuals make career decisions are 
interwoven Just as closely with developmental-task growth and maturity 
as in any phase of the more readily observable physical development. 

Wrenn (7) recommends that primary emphasis in counseling students 
be placed on the developmental needs and decision points in the lives 
of the total range of students rather than upon the remedial needs and 
crisis points in the lives of a few students, with the major goal of 
co!.a.iriling being that of increased self**re8ponsibility and an increased 
iLai»:rity in decision making on the part of the student. 

While the modern theories and approaches of vocational development 
broaden the mode of operation for the counseling practitioner, much of 
the counseling for career decision-making done today focuses upon 
inventorying or appraising the individual, providing sketchy occupational 
informatioD, and attempting to match the students' abilities with job 
expectations. Such metnodology, of course* perpetuates the actuarial 
approach of fitting the worker to the job, which continues Lo be fostered 
through misunderstanding and mishandling of those services which fall 
within the realm of the vocational aspects of guidance. 

A^j*cY<LlpPj«!e»t_a Appro ach to Gui_d_ anc_e_ 

:iut what is the solution? How can these services be rendered in 
a manner consistent with the broader concept of vocational development 
and still meet the needs of society in a technological age? 

It may be helpful to differentiate crisis-oriented programs from 
tmwe which emerge from a developmental context. In the former case, 
intervention takes place wiien children's lives are in a state of change 
or turmoil, e.g., at critical choice points such as the time of select- 
ing a senior high school curriculum, a course of study at the community 
college or four-year college, or* entry into the Job market. 

*!attnews (H) states tnat during periods of imminent choice, change, 
or decisiun-makinr., the human bein>'« may be le as^t acce.s^ible to learning 
new ways of understanding self ind of luarnfmi to deal with life more 
construct lvel/--a symbolic an.ilo.'.y i.«: it is u.iriJ to :>tnJv peace in time 
of «it . 
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Uovi'l ip :t utJl .•uM^iiicis on thf oilier li.iiid , would iitllizi* periods 
i.t nnn.fi » • hull;! •.iiiiirtris iipor. w:itiii liu itt.I Ivi.iti.il cm dr iw in 
ti;nL«4 *i: .tr*:.., in clloct, to c.niil.ili^i- oi\ tin- i.ilm l.iat prec:i«du.s .n.d 
t ol lowr; I* . I orru 

A liii li»r..'. process. d^-Vf l»ipmunta I luildance rccoKnl/es tlie unlqut* 
poasilillltlis for ffffctlvi- v.rawt»i In all pt-rlods of life, lUamciri- 
i-.illy .»|'P«'J*«d ta .m firpiiisls upon problumrt, conflicts in.idocjuacU's , 
md lli ltatioi.i. di'vi-lopiwntul Aiildancf riT.irdrt luinian pcrsonility In 
tir:v..s nf .1 lar.tuly lioiltSiv Inli-r.irtlon iu»iwi«cn the vrowin- iirr.anUr and 
tiif iMilturo or I'livlronmi.-ni (and that) dcvelopncnt is a rcMsnn.iblv 
ordered ind patterned process of ch ink*e moving la directions that arc 
typi. illv deMlraule for hoth the Individual and society. 

II M. .•^t ilillfthod fact tiiat children will ^row, develop, and 
t:iaii^i' wil l or without intervention fron an or;:anl2ed proiiram of r.uld- 
ance serviies. liowever, with purposeful Intervention v.eared to tJie 
develop.:i«utJl level of the child (rather than his problems and weaknesses) 
.such kirowtii and chani-c can be Rulded In positive direct lonti. It Is 
ol>vlous. then, that developmental guidance rust focus on accrued strengths 
and eir.;*i» isixe i ktradual and desirable unfolding, of aunan potentiality. 

In under takiuA the task of initiating and/or expanding, guidance 
service., within a developmental context. It Is of fundnncntal Importance 
tc recoini^e trie inextricable relatlonsnlp amon.-. all aspects ol hunan 
aevelop:^ent. In this way, tne child Is vl !wed as a learner in both the 
Intel U-rtual and psychosocial sense. To to.?u:s upon Intellectual develop- 
ment, i.«r exiirpW*. while virtually Irnorinr. psychosocial developraent , 
It now reco*!ni^»ul as tantamount to retarding- the growth of both. 

Anv .'uldar.ce proi-.ram, therefore, whicii proposes to operatlonallzo 
.1 Jcvelo;»r:ental approach r.ust .iddress concurrently all aspects of the 
IndlviaoaT- iovelopment, not vocational development alone throuj^h fra- 
unonted ic-rvicis. A synthesis of the nost recent iiertlnent liter.iture 
reveal. «i.uit::;i tv In acceptance of the premise that career developrent 
i.^ Inte-ral to total development in its broadest and most appropriate 
roncepi'.Hl ix ition. 

A !*r ait . f Ke f ..rencc-^ / o_r_ j)ove Inpmental _^i.n ^jlAnt^l* 

; < :nr s»>iTtlv.' in which such a procrim is cast is one of chm«e. 
T:k- i;^. ti ot L:u- r..d.-l--seif , envi rcinment , decision/action— interacting 
with .M. i .»t ier, IS I "neans-end chain" are all set within a context of 



\iv\ ii.f. n said that we exist lii a world in wnlcli the only roustaiit 
ri.i itself, rrowtii is ^u\i': dev-lopnent means chanv^e; 



chin/e. :nvi ntal i han^e . nen , is also .i positive 



, ;r .... ..rnn-isil tor a i- lopniental ?.uidai.t*e project prep.ired 

• . It r.n .\. Menu. »Vnnsy Ivania Department of l.ducation. 'I irris- 
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tiMstriict iMir to 111' h.irn.i:i::i'il .mil used to IjcmI .iiiv.intat;c . It is not %i 
ronstr i*'t im*.. tiir»*.ii-priMlii«**n imniohll i/<n>* fr>rv-» nu^iin^t wlili'li f»ne 

.Ml-.t it rtir.r.lt' t4i ilirVtVi'. Aitiu'U.'.ii Wi' !:ai>t .l«'klinwlr J/l* tlU' limltcAi 

control potential over the clwin^eH Cakiiu*. place in oncVs life, it in 
Cliis very potiMiCial limited as it may be, whicii tiie developmental 
guidance program aimH to have each student realize. 

The major goal deals with the creation of an optimal climate for 
Htudent >*rowth. Such a climate is characterized by freedom to express 
imeself and to interact with others, both peers and adults, without many 
of the restrictions typically imposed in an institutional setting such 
as the school. It is assumed that if students are allowed and encouraged 
to he themselves without criticism or condemnation, they will be free 
to relate themselves to change that is at work within them and within 
tlieic environment. 

Another aspect of this type of climate takes into account other 
environmental factors impinging upon the student. Tlius as significant 
adults (parents, teachers, administrators) understand and involve them- 
selves in the process uf facilitating the atuc^ents' learning and develop- 
ment, the climate which is being sought will become more pervasive, 
thereby affecting all activities in which the student is engaged. (lU) 

l^nyJ^ijCjit^iwis for tnc Counselor 

While there is little likelihood of disagreenent with the basic 
prentisc of a developmental .ipprnach to guidance, the practitioner waits 
on the sidelines with the all-import<int question, *'Hov can ^hese base 
M.tors he translated into pr.ictii-e?'* And it is to this query that the 
n*r..iinaer of this presentation will aildress itself. 

Ivfv aiiJ Moriil (11) siic.:»est that tliere is need foi more awareness 
cif rliin/.c in vocational life than has been .'i;'furdei! throu:*.i. traditional 
viHMtio;ial r.iiidance practice. Tfiesc writers present the i'oiicept of 
' iMrcer process,*' to replace "vocational ciioico,** which is an attempt to 
stress the continual changes and the varied developmental tasks in 
occupational life. 

rhe concept of developmental stages, as articulated by liavip.hurst 
(12) and the tasks which all persons must naster within each develop- 
mental :;t.ige, can provide the framework from which the counselor can 
design materials and activities to be used in group or individual 
counseling sessions. Considering the concept of developmental stages, 
the counselor ran readily grasp the process nature by which individuals 
grow in a progressive manner. Developmental stages are a gross way of 
looking at group development or what might be expected of the "typical** 
rituitent at given levels, thnrfever, it is quickly recognized that all 
students are not "typical," nor need they ue. particularly if tlie coun- 
4el*ir accepts tiie important commitment to the development nf individuality. 
i:ierttf»re. it is found th.it »inrie students have developed faster than 
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othvrs; sor:o dcvcltipoiJ .it .1 roi.itivelv smooth pace, while others dcvel- 
tipiul l*v 'fits .iiii] Uarts," Hit* itloi is tli.it iliVil(*|Miit*iit.il n.i-^torv, in 
ual|iu* ways. Is ,1 prcrfc|ui?»lttf ttir loiu'-ttTm cflfitlve ijivo Inpirfiit . The 
rucoi'nltlon of individual differences .imonk: r.ites .ind utyU-s of duvulop*- 
ment is not to suc^c*st that the k*.oil Is to ;iave .ill move in tiie samu 
way and at t:ie sanu* ratot 

The counselor in assisting* the students in the "cnreer process*' must 
view the client as a chani*inR organism ene«ir«cd in a series of career- 
oriented developmental tasks tiiat enalMes liim to adapt himself to a 
chank;inn soi'ietVf 

To estahlisn a meaninp.ful translation of the aforementioned points 
of view oil trie place and purpose of vocational guidance for the 
practitioner's setting;, the following; case examples of "career procesti" 
counseling an* quoted from the work of Ivey and Morrill published in 
the March, I issue of the Person nel a nd (iui da nce Journal; 

Case I, J./hjt shall my ma4 o r be ? An attractive freshman 
%\irl entered the office saying* she didn't know whether she 
should ma|or in Kn^^lish or art. It was obvious she was under 
a Krcat ileal of tension and soon she was in tears* After some 
discussion back and forth, she then asked that the tape recorder 
be turned off. The remainder of the interview seemed to lack 
direction, but the connselor sensed that the «irl was doiur. 
what was expected of her rather than what she really desired. 

She came to the second interview dressed "to the hilt,*' 
commented that the counselor could use the recorder, and 
iounediatelv launched into an analysis of her vocational cnoice 
difficulties. Sensing something artificial in the situation, 
the counselor noted that she seemed uncomfortable and later 
note.i to her that she was especially well dressed. She replied, 
"I alwavs wear earrin>»s when I want to feel safe/' She then 
recov'iii^cd that sue had been playing a role in counsel ini—- 
that .»l ;jeiu.' the "^-ood*' counselee. The remainder of this and 
suhstr|iunt interviews were ccntere.l around her desire to please 
iii-r part'uts ani do what they wanted, altliouRti io the process 
sne wAi pleaslm; neither them nor herself. 

Analysis rovenled tliat this i-irl had seldom s^iven any thmu-ht 
ti» aersi-lf .mil her desires for work or accomplishment. Katiier, 
she ii;id done what iiad been expected of her— niucli like her desire 
to plav trie ".v'od client" role, ^''he alsf? made a strong*, attempt 
to .:et the roun.selor to deride wJiat sue ou-.»ht to do, Tlie 
cinin.eltir -".J t tliis with intiTtiret-it ion and supported anv attempts 
)n «.i*r part ti» "he litTself/ 

..V t:u- fii.irt*! interview, she h.i;l nuidt- cmis id'^rablr progress 
n;.. r. Te liitshf w i.^ riiptn^ible for ler voc.ition.il 

J woiili ii«>i re.illv iu* s.-.tlsfii-d if sontt'nc 
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i*Ls<.* it tor ucr, iicr i:iM:r:eiit .is sku* concluJed sounsel- 

iiii' wa3« '*I still doii*t know wliac I want to major in. Uut 
i;omeiii>w il doesn't suum as important now. I'm Just ^oint; 
to be iryself and I'll find me.** 

Ill tiiis case, the interaction with the counselor cai be 
SL*c*n as a critical ileveloproental task. The developmental 
task led to two clianK^^s tiut can be readily identified. The 
.student bev-.au to take responsibility for her own career 
process, and bupan to sec herself, her interests, and her values 
M important in that process. She also became aware that 
ciioosinn a major, or choosing an occupation, is not a fiiwd 
end point toward which she must move, hut that the career pro- 
cifss is very much part of ''being myself," a process of self- 
exploralion and actualization. 

A more traditional approach might have given this girl 
a specific choice of major, but would not have prepared her 
for life process. The next steps, as the* girl develops the 
ability to nake decisions and greater awareness of her own 
values and goals, miglit center around two areas. One would 
be to provide developmental tasks to help her continue this 
growtti. Individual or group counseling centering on aware- 
ness of self and others mi^lit provide such tasks. However, 
the social and intellectual interactions of college life 
might also meet her needs. The second step night be to help 
her see her future life as a series of developmental tssks 
and to aid her in learning how to select appropriate and 
meaningful tasks for future growth, although this outcome is 
already implicit in what she has learned. 

Case 2. I*ro ilunking out . A freshman male doing very 
poorly in academic work came in to discuss choice of major 
and study habits. Before the first interview was over, a 
great deal of hostility toward authority figures, parti- 
cularly his father, emerged. For example, he discussed the 
fact that he read slowly and then would iinnediately comment 
heatedly about the fact that his father had always pressed 
him to read and that reading was not enjoyable. 

As counseling; developed, a central theme of desire for 
accomplislimrnt and attaining goals was revealed. This student 
vave as his re.^sons for attending college, '*! want to get a 
degree.*' Life was seen as a set of challenges and specific 
goals, only temporary satisfaction, for always another goal 
faced him. Tlie result was that he had alternately given up 
or tried harder. *rhe constant change in approach had resulted 
in a completely ineffective student. 
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Ciiiinsfliii>; ill tills ca:ie riMitcred .irouiid \\is dcHlri* for 
acliievument cuupled with Ills attitudus toward his father and 
an attempt to find out what the boy himHeif wanted. His 
choice of physics .is a major was revealed tu be one in which 
he hoped to become more successful than his fathert iiowever, 
his failure to resolve an earlier dilemma can be seen as a 
developmental task that was not successfully utilized for 
growth, lie needs developmental tasks that will lead to the 
necessary ^rowth. 

The boy represents a rather typical situation encountered 
in career process counseling* It appears that many American 
youth have pragmatic goals » such as getting grades, graduat- 
ing from high school or collc,'*e, getting a Job, getting 
married, etc. They move from goal to goal without any under- 
standing of the underlying process. In a severe situation, it 
nay be that analytic therapy would be seen as an appropriate 
developmental task. In another case, dealing with self- 
concepts in counseling, living independently, and dealing with 
teachers and other authority figures as an adult mif^.ht be the 
necessary and sufficient developmental tasks. It is believed 
that the developmental task of realizing that occupation 
is not an end*-poiut ties in with the more general mental health 
concept t!iat the process of living is as important as the 
product of life. (11) 

As indicated at the outset, the coverage of the topic of necessity 
had to encompass all educational levels and b»*yond. The students 
found in tiie occupational education curriculum at a communitv college 
an* in nany ways similar to those of the hi^h school group who are 
planning* to work immi-dialely liter nigh school graduation. Jcclsions 
which were postponed while i • high school arc expected to become more 
explicit, however^ during the 13th and Uth years of educational pur- 
suit. Materials and activities used by the counselor hi assisting*, the 
student It the comi'.uitiit y college level are built around identical c:cin- 
tt'pLs .IS at any other oduc.ition.il level — tuosc of self, t»nvironment , 
liorlsion within i context of change. While ut'C 1 sion-makin^; in kiniier- 
i'.arten nay deal witli the selection of toys or playmates, in the 
conipuuiily ccillei'.e it p»iiy UcmI witri ttiv selection of ediical iciiia 1 an«l 
uuttup.ition.il .illcrnaliVi".. Iiiorc»min (I'O speaks of tin; wide variety 
of cmuiselees at tiie Junior (coixnuiiitv) tollege level and discusses 
tiu- cou:iselor*s rr ponsibililies at tiiat educational point as 'being 
pr.ict icil Iv .ill think-K to all people." As the counselor assists the 
l.< year olds, t»ie veter.i:is, the older women who intend to return to 
tlie labor nuirket via advuicrd education, or tl»e person return in>'. to 
srhool fur reLrainini* in m occupational edtic.ition curriculum, it 
wuuM appear that his tarik would become an easier and nore systematic 
endeavor ti rou>»h incorpor.it ion of a developmental "career process" 
b.iseJ on an understanding; .ind stress of developmental staves and ta.^ks 
neressiry for personal growth tnat are related to occupational life. 
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:4o one cm deny the legitimacy of the objectives of mettting the 
nation*.^ n,iiij>.iW4 i neciK lur ii ul i 1 ia.il Ion of n in*:; productivity 
potent ial. iiit tijis is luu to ak»rc ' lli ii ii :i:i«>uld lie done with dis 
re(;ard lor tiic individuaTs values or treedom of choice. 

Krom verv early in lili', I'le learner Is confronted with alterna 
tlveii, and his ^^-rowth and developMitnt are circularly involved witb 
the declJiion'm-ikin,; process, ^'hal he chooses at a Riven point is 
influencea by and will iiiMuence In turn what he is. 
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With Lmphasis on Ulagnosis 

Kobvrt M. iloncz. Admissions Officer 
The Wiiiiamsporc Area Community Colief(e 

Of ail the fruscracionB that really "bug" the admissions counselor 
of toddy, certainly the most frustrating must bu the person who, after 
stating hiH desire to acquire post high school education, blithely asks, 
'*Wiiat do you have to offer?*' 

With the advent of the conmunity college which places a college 
within commutiiM' distance of the majority of higli school graduates, 
more and more students are seeking admission. Many of these students 
have not responded to the local h^gh school counseling programs and 
have >«.iven little or no thought to a systematic study of occupations. 
They have failed to answer the questions: "What is there for me to do?"; 
"-^nat would I like to do?'; "What am I able to do?"; and 'Vhere do I 
receive the training required?" 

A large maiority of these students are either not academically 
r illfied or not interested in the college transfer programs, so my 
rcMrks today will be concerned with those prospective students who 
mi>*Ut eventually be enrolled in career or two year terminal programs. 

.lay I suggest, for your consideration a possible solution to this 
must vexing problem. I would like to discuss the Vocational Diagnostic 
Pro^r.im js currently operated at The i^illiamsport Area Community College. 

The program was initiated in 1951 at Tlie Williamsport Technical 
Institute which became The Community College in 1965. Althougli the 
program was specifically designed to serve physically handicapped per- 
sons sponsored by public and private rehabilitation agencies, more and 
more non*disabled persons are now being enrolled. At present approxi- 
mately two ttiirds of tuc enrnllees are not classified as physic.il ly 
ciandic.ipped or sponsored by a public agency. Referrals come to us • 
fron iii^^h school counselors, rehabilitation agencies, t!ie colJ'.ge 
admissions office and from parents who are concerned about tielr 
cliildrcn's vocational future. 

Tiiv v;o.il of the prov.ram is .iccomplished through testing, individual 
and «ruup counseling sessions and actu.il job trials in the vaiious 
tr.icie and technical shops on campus. 

Tne first week is devoted to orientation, testing, tours of the 
v.iriou.s instructional areas, and dissemination of occupational inform- 
ation py Instruw'turs from tin.* trade and tecnnical areas. Information 
about educ.itioiial and traiiiin>> requirements, employment opportunities, 
Piiysic.il denuindH, workhu* conditions, and wage scales are discussed. 
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lilt? llrsl Joii trl.il is selecli-a l»y the iitiidcnC wUhout bcMiefit of 
t.- ;t ff.ult i. lib iiMiiKiU trlil-8 If.* Ji.iscil «•!! teit rt'SiiUs iiiJ trijl 
.ifi-.u ire r.flfi-.tfu 4: ti'r iii.ilviaii.il i uiiii:.t' 1 i;;.; .iiui |il.iiiiu*il with ic-.ipcct 
to the ^tuiiunt's IntiTf it** , .ipt ltii.ii*:i uui odui .it loiuil harki»r.»und. 

A Civil. ;i«lor is in J.iily contact witli the stuucnt and the instructor 
durin.* the job tri.il;. Ihe last day and half In sncnt in separate case 
ciniferencei. in wnic!i the student, staff counselor, instructor, and 
counselor fron referring is^cncy neet to c?cplore all factors pertinent 
to the iudivikiual ' s vocational choice. Meconmcndations are then made to 
the student. Some students arc accepted by the college, some are 
referred to other training .u*.encies« 

At present, the first turee classed for the current year arc filled 
and the diss starting in January, VHO is partially filled, We feel 
we iMU adeijuali^ly acconunndate ttie demand for this proi^ran. Since we 
offer i3 separate career programs, a fairly oroad spectrum of k;tfneral 
occupational ureas is covered. Althou.;h no plans have been made as yet 
to involve hiisiness and industry in our job trials, this possibility 
is bein»* explored* 

Hie adninistrators at The ;Jilliamsport Area Co.nmuiiity Colle»*e feel 
this program fulfills a particul.^r need in the area of student diagnosis 
and occupational choice. After tlirce weeks ninety percent of the 
students naice a vocational decision. Certain chan^^es in the proi'ram are 
bein^'. planned. Included in the changes are the addint* of verlial and mm 
verbal iiitell ik* -nte tests .ml .idjitional testing in t!it- core areas of 
Lnr.li&ih and matheratics. 

Since a najority of persons participat ini; in the pro;»rain can be con- 
sidered disadvantaged in cnie respect or another, more emphasis is to oe 
placed on .;ro«p guidance xviinv ".roup dvn.imics and peer influences and 
sen*>itivilies to asaiat us in accomplish ink* our aiws. 

I ln.»k f orw iru to the j'.rjup meetings wiiere wi- can lisruss the pro- 
rran in an io!\>rnal atmosphere. 




Tlu* Uolf ot (UilJancr in ritiuiont Dl«u*noslR and Admlsalons 

Koburc (febh.irdcsbauer. Dean of Student Affairs 
LtfiilK^i County Cummunity College 



ThlH topic will be approached from the point of view of a person 
JubL on the threnhold of deaiint; with Occupational Educations Programs 
WHO has sat at the crossroads of academic administrative planningt 
decinion-making and philosophizing in higher education participating 
therein and observing student needs , desires, frustrations and expect- 
at iuntt • 

Oc'cupatiinial education is comprehensive not only in terms of fields 
or .iriMs encinnp.'i:ised but also in terms of an institution's approach to 
instruction .lud course content. (I use the latter phrase rather than 
"ri:;or" which is so often used here and bandied about by the educational 
sophisticate implying, that only studies at a certain "level" and with a 
certain type student body possess "rigor".) Hiese curricula in some 
iiistitutiouii aiford upon conpletioiit immediate entry into a baccalaureate 
pro?.r«ini wiiich is structured (as most arc today) on a highly theoretical 
base and doin>« so without loss of credit or extending time toward the 
degree. On the other hand, other institutions - and these predominate - 
offer curricula wiiich reflect the more immediate needs of business and 
industry enphasizin^ rather than theory, skills and practical applica- 
tions of subject matter to the particular Job or professional field for 
which the student is preparing* To a large degree, institutions tend to 
be oriented toward one type or the other with only a few somewhere 
between the extremes. 

Hie community college, philosophically, adds a further dimension. 
A dimenHion with which those who study learning, or read the results of 
studies or have observed and talked witii students in the process of learn- 
ing will arree. That dimension is flexibility! Young people, middle 
a;;ed and older people individually do not progress in each field at the 
s.inHi pace or have aptitudes and abilities of equal magnitude in all fields. 
You say this is quite evident - yet education has long made students fit 
ttie mold, the curriculum. The community college - unfettered by tradition - 
has the opportunity to break the bonds. Its orientation suggests that it 
should, many of the community colleges are, but it remains to be L^en 
whether as a group they will do so or continue to do so. 

what does this have to do with the topic? In approaching this sub* 
jecL I must ask to modify the topic to read - The Role of Guidance in 
Self V rather than ''Student'*) iJiagnosis and Curriculum Choice. Don't 
]unp to the coiiciii.sion that novw I will lapse into the theme of "each 
has the ri>;ht tn fail ' approacii. Kesponsibility is perhaps the greatest 
catalyst in UMrnink* - wnich (i.e. learning) is really the central theme 
of our discussion. The coruaunity college with its "open door" permits 
tif Admissiun*. offlci'r, tlie ccunsolor, tht- faculty member, the graduate. 
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thv tclliiw aihli-nt to Invite .1 purson to contiiiuo ^l^5 fducitiim. The 
icur.prciiisisi.' • iMtur^' 4)! t :u' in .t i t il i .m ill.-./. IJu- tiulivi.lu.il to.icli-L't 
from .1 liro.il r.in«o of viUu.U loti.il , vocUioual mu\ pri«fcsMloii.il flolihs 
i»t opportiinitv as wi.-ll .is .if f oruin:'. thr luvnis to iU)t.iii; atii-qiMti' 

;iark.»roiiti.1 1* *r entrv iuti^ laesc ciirrlmli .ni.i tj liivi- rt-couni/.cJ pre- 
vious ex!»tr iiiu'f i»r triiniwj: l-v t!ie .iwir^iin- tM .ippropr l.ite ^^M•ri•l• 
i riMlt . 

Aopr.iisil of pi it .11 Iilcvi'nout . Tnt-aHuroini'iil'; of .le.iacnli- .laJ voc- 
iLional .ipt ltMl!o^^ interest.^ aiiJ tlie lii.f .iro Inperat lvf:i . .iuL tUv 
/reitest l^cv^ for t*U' porsoii .ipproaciiin.' cjitry to .1 prin'r.i:'i is unJer- 
st.uuLiu*. »M t:ie aaUiri' of tho proi'T.m, It*, ilfn.inJs* the Instructional 
.ippro.icii ani vour-if i-onteiit, an»; tne inlerre lati-incss of suhject ::uittfr 
ana its rdevanio Lv» ills .:f«iri'a nltir.iti; or l:;:ic .ite r.o.il. S-'urtuer- 
nsorts ni'i .is an .ipprt-c i it iiin of tin- ^1ptions av.ill.iolc ilurin/ mul 
t .illowiii.: i H l Oirphtion of t!»e pror.r.im, iiul t.ic progress t-xpectc^ I v 
tne instriiviirs .iiivi oiWle-c ac also iivcJ.s .in awareiies:; oi ti.e oppiTl- 
unltleb ft.r t ;:ployr'ent. l-il? rfatlsf .ict Ion. tae lacloatioii of continued 
learnin * i:j.1 .lis i«verv w.ilta may he prc.ient » tiie hu ot e raiu-es ( l^uliea• 
llt• in.l i.ii rai».»AO, ;T*»wt:» potent la I » work Icsn iiuis . i nis t r.it ions , 
reiiuai ;ijl litios, ;i.M>r:;;>ip deri.niJs or lack of sui!i. anU lortii. 

I s;:: !;li tliii a j I ic i.ssi ion of tiu-Si-. nu! riore. wita a i:uuviel.»r 
(aii.::Tie;.ti-.l i>v faiultv iiul pr.)fe:i^;ion.llii in the fioM) ..onstntlv nUk- 
l;i.; Hi* l.iK' tirc'.iii .»f pisL u h icveincnt for I u't. of it), .1 .ur«-ii itjllitie*. 
an.i/or .i:it i t :.aob . t-KperleniC* aiiJ inL»-r.-:;t an; wiMvln. t.u-^' into , 
pi i uMui -. it .-iiu » t' ;r: anJ pur!»oseJ'iil .anl scl f -sat i v In.' 

c-.plov.* ;;C , : orr.ilt-. t.ie ir.:! I vl in 1 1 to - i'r.c .in i il l.':it« iU'.: c .101 re su,»er lor 
t-' t:: li artl"«d at ; v .rlev:tioii Sa.s-.-J -n 'ju.int i i* J .'.ata. : >;KCiillv 
a*- I t:.: ; to I- trai- -vlt':: f:..- viri-M sta..t':t !;i»iMi!at l.'n ^ repr»' sc'ntea 

in iUk I. itv I 111-.". >. liu' oouniel.T v.n^it uri!:.' *-.i.ar in tae 
J i ;t -i-i:;:.':;' .. thir r^vMur e:. at ^li i r.M'..uiJ: i.iti f r«i! . pl.Ui-*iit rep*irts. 
frtc o.:u; it:.inal .utlonr .vih 1 ic at ion?; at:.! Iror; r.uultv as well as t ro^r^ 
-.:;cccss f!. i.rs c»r;v.a fr-i stuJles iu ii-ai.ir i ist 1 tut Ions . in t»te sane 
in-»titti? i V.., in t.i. pirilulir cnrr i^ulir . an*, ju spi- i.il ».mrscs. lui- 
r.miscl.r' -,>nr..M. r...i.it : • f ort ; r i -.!>t , f.ii:tual. irmt-aiatelv inv.'Ivin^ 
t?u' -tuie: ! ..^ a ir t i c I p in t iwire t.iat hy ir. rakri/ i vlt.i. decision 

, . t-. ;o Mul;/ .iftor ::e has v/cl;::iecl cariiful'.v tI.e tot.illtv 
01" t:;e .;i .I'vi. u-cisT.ms i.- r-iaae vil! i.n.,ii'nv ni-aa^ticy:' to :ie 

.j.jiili,:, J ! ti:e i:»:rriat riM Us-iite aUritl*»a rati- i (aculfmii! 

liiii .»t:ur-.i .. • ... :.' : ... ..'.it niui. to It. ilt preseal n^.-t-ioU . of s-leitlnp. 
wiK-rt- tio:i i . .■::.p; .t--! . Yt . tnen- will ionti:;uo to he .;ioor .U-cis- 

: II. ..t i.;i.-fuHv ..i.o-.:it in tir.e. person will aavc a uetter 

r,u!iti. aaviie well /ivto i at prcviuiMlv imhecie ! aiu! - ri i-r lent Ini! 

asvl- - nurc :iiu.v;sfnl i:. ti.e u* v venture pr-o-il Iv •.;lth Piore ron- 

: i..arin e tiiat tlili t.ie ri.-tit r.,Vi- . file, are re^ilete wlfi 

;it.. who w.-'rV t-arli.- .aaiau-h.-a ir ..ir-.-te; inli» this 
/.•:r:uMla7^ .ir.plv i.ei 11: ;c. tiieir ' wr. w.r.- ti».» low" or 
. ri : . -srr- not li » t n.'u «:c M-it* •.•M . s.ii-.i .le->irfs in-l 
. .;.,.| I I ..-r- »t '.hie .1 I 'lu '.'e it ^ '.h« r * i >*• . I *e 
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same stuJuntu when ^iven the opportunity and encouragement along with 
rettponsibillty , displayed better than avei<M;e success in academic 
studies and interest in college activities, ^as it maturity, was it 
appreciation, was it latent talent blossoming late but earlier not des-* 
cribed by instruments designed to measure such potential? This as well 
as most facts pertaining to the prediction of success «- we need learn 
more about! 

The emphasis in higher education has been too much on education - 
formal education - rather than learning, be it learning in the abstract 
or practical and applied. The spokesmen for higher education have 
talked about producing leaders usually to the exclusion of the important 
role of those to be led. We need both, we need to encourage both| we 
must program for both! 

The same must be said for the scholarly and the marginal student. 
Tills is not an enphasis on mediocrity! It is sound logic to assure each 
person the opportunity to achieve excellence within his own range of 
abilities, aptitudes and activities. Is this necessary? 

Ur. bdward J. Shoben, Jr., Professor of Higher Education and 
Director of the Center for higher Lducation at the State University of 
.New York, Buffalo has observed that starting in the latter part of the 
19tii century (The Morrill Act) young people sought to enroll in college 
not simply to maintain social status but to achieve it or to upgrade 
tiiemsclves occupationally and professionally. After WW II, society 
encouraged greater numbers of young men and women to attend college. 
.4ow, society all but demands that they attend. 

The burgeoning enrollment in higher education has occasioned an 
ompaasis ou selection not hitherto experienced. With this emphasis — 
in colleges which seek to educate the "leaders" selection often became 
(or appeared to become) a matter of prestige rather than fulfillment of 
a philosophical commitment. It created rush of comparisons — based 
on quantif laLiIf data designed to make an in;}titution look good — to 
establisa a hierarchy of prestige or excellence (tho' realistically, 
:5election standarus noved up and down at will to meet the demands of the 
Dudnet — , naturally.) The prestige kick created the myth that to learn 
iu the collftfe environs you iiad to have at least a combined score of 
on the witii tae stronger score in tiie ^ ! 

Spear.iii.' to this point, the former librarian at Florida State 
tolle.v'e, Louis Shure . in an address at Mount Olive College was quoted 
in <\AJC lounial as saying "Those colleges which seek to educate only 
tiiti top Vn\ Ate c^iw.irds. Ahybody can educate these. Tho real challenge 
to ujuo.itir t.iL* atiu»r 

I .ii- iu;^L .Kcc'|)t :iis :irst stdLeir.ent - i;ven resent it but I con- 

ij>.r will L.u l.iLior par:, 'ollnwin.; up on t:ils point and sne.iiclng to 

lo ic i-r a i lUi'ifrL ir. inv:. Professor liuajariin lilooin nf tho University 

..lii 1 () iu I till, ti) A '.rtMtp cif junior (olU*ktc faculty In California 
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reporlcii on tiie results of IiIm exper Imcutatlon in mvtkioUs of teaching 
to ttic ofl'ect r.ti.it Most studtMits (perhaps over can mastor what we 

havu to tiMC.i tliORi and it it) tiit* task of tliu Instructor to find tlit* 
meauH wliicli will enabli: our Ktiulents to nia.'iter the subject under con<- 
Hiueratiou. ' 

M;isti'ry ot' sui/Jccl ratter is Uiit Niir.ply ri*IateJ to tuc r.ietiiod of 
pri'tientat ion nut also to its relevance to the student 'h purpose in 
undertakiup. tiie collcuiate program. This is a point on wliicu yuune 
adults have becorit* quite vocal. T!ie iiherai arts - the vital eiument 
ill the A.J. ac'v'.rec: and of ^reat importance in anv baccalaureate - roust 
lof^icaliy assun:e a subordinate role in occupational curricula, which 
are usuallv dc;iii(ned to prepare persons for immediate effective employ- 
ment where iSpeciaiized knowled>;e, skill and know how which require 
continual upualinv and upk(radin.>, are in demand. Understand in»!S »',ained 
in Uic "applie.i' courses sitould whcrfe the subject matter is „ajy;)roiLriate 
be recognized not only for Job advancement or placement biit /or jdeKr^tfe 
crjudU. Certainly the teclmician who has learned well from iiis tcclini- 
cdl loath course to apply aiRebra, tvi^ and analytics in the solution 
of real proulenis nas embraced this subject in a more meanin>'Jul and 
useful way than the person who has completed **X" credits of "pure" math 
with littie appreciation for its applic.ition. Learning* under tae former 
is "easier" simply because it is relevant « makes sense and is purpose- 
ful. Hence the more practically oriented student (and (leneraliy tlie one 
with lower scores because of this orientation) performs better. Unfortu- 
nately, there la reluctance to ^rant baccalaureate credit for sucli work 
even where comparable comprehension is achieved. Where a valid 
appraisal of achievement is demonstrated! (by exam» verbal exchanges, 
completion of iiis*her level courses) credit should be extended. Such 
would i^o .1 lonk> way to remove the negative view of career pro^*rams. 

how do we evaluate the student's opportunity for success? Present 
literature su^^ests that new instruments are needed (CKLi<-Cf^P) • that 
there is a ricarcityof relevant data, that much more than academic 
aptitude and acuievement, interests, etc.« need be uvaluati'd. Speaking 
of one of the standard instruments for measuring "academic aptitude" 
(the SAD, Professor Tiedeman of Harvard Iniversity. who is chairman 
of Liu' Ci>lli».a' i.oard Comnirtee on Testing, said tint quotinii from the 
Chronicle of liicuer Kducatinn Report — this test measures what a person 
has le.irnecJ nnl what his notcntiil fi>r le.irninp. is! (NotwithstaniUuf. 
its nane . ) 

Vi*t for all rnls — we find each such insLruiuenL and such data 
vihi.ible. UopiuLiUin.i on testiu^*. Prof. Noruan C. Karris, Professor ot 
lV..;mic.il liduc it ii»n .U the University of Michi.vin (to whom Ueau l.iison 
riM't-rri'*! oirlitrr) ii.is reinarked t!ial "despite the f.ridual improvement of 
stanc.inlizea tests, the best «in»:le predictor of colU'Re performance Is 
stili -li/:' sviiool ".rides. (ii.wever . ) . . .ui«h sciuiol standing; should not 
In- useti .IS A iule v'r iter ion. Several n:easures for nrediction arc better 
lirin iMi.? Ti. i yAiln^o-yxy (»f flexibility siiould govern tiie soii'ction 
. .-.s. i . : i inlizLv: tistJ...are .if Cfuiiiideralile value wiieu use*! in 
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coiijuncliiin with other mcasureH.'* KeKa^dlnn the une of hinh school 
^'.raUea ah .i prudlctor .is suggested by Ur. Iiarrltti difficulty ariaes 
inintfiliatcly with thu community college population. A f^oodly number - 
more than - nave not demonstrated in high school Just what is 
representative of their capability. This may be due to an immature 
attitude, misdirection result ins from ri^id adherence to specific scores 
on a sin£,le test rather than interpretation of several such measure* 
ments, personality conflicts, disinterest in the type of subject 
offered, ctCt 

In respect to tests, to be at all valid, tests must be studied in 
relation to achievement of students at the particular institution, in 
a particular curriculum, at a particular time of curricular develop- 
ment* Since each facet has a dynamic quality, it is difficult to relate 
the factors and use them in successive years in any way even approach- 
inn the absolute, fn a new - or relatively new - institution this poses 
no sm^iU problem. One therefore, again, interposes judgment in assess- 
InK data. 

A study by the American Council on Education designed to study 
student academic achievement in college (as measured by the C.R.Il.) 
reports that neither the intellectual level of classmates or the level 
of le.ulemic competitiveness or the financial resources of the institution 
aad an influence on achievement (on tests) but rather was dependent 
upon ''abilities" cxistant prior to entrance to college. Also - no 
relative difference was noted between the achievement of the bright and 
the less apt student, as a result of attending the different type of 
institution. 

What does it mean? Students who do well on tests in high school do 
equally well in tests at the end of college without respect to the type 
of institution in which enrolled # Similarly, the student not scoring 
well on tests taken while in high school generally score at the same 
level at the end of their colleg experience. 

'.Ve iiavc been discussing prediction of college achievement. Can we 
then use college achievement in turn to predict future success? Those 
in the research division at ACT who reviewed 46 studies on the relation- 
sliip between college grades and adult achievement concluded that"... 
present evidence strongly suggests that college grades bear little or 
no relationship to any measures of adult accomplishment." Does this 
mean that the student should not strive in college for understanding? 
Of course not! 

How does the community college philosophy make more difficult the 
analysis of data in regard to projecting success? 

>re are committed to a philosophy which would have us aid an individ- 
ual reach a r.oal reaHonablj^ y^vM _ae lectc d by affording; developmental work, 
exleudin»'. contin .int.* aid in the classroom, permitting reduced course 
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lo.uls, curriculum i^r Kchedule moJif icit lon« all to enhance thu person's 
oppi^rtunitv to succeed - even wlien Hucces.s would me.iii enCerini' Ciic 
em|il«wment field to Pjirj\i^rjn_we .1 |ob sonewh.it les?i diMiKUiulin; tli.in 
tii.it f.ir wlilcli t!ie :).isic Tiitent "of t?ie roller.late prot<rain was meant to 
prep.ire the >>r.idu.itv. Touverselv, we would .ild t!ie more academical Iv 
.ipt ox««kllled stuuiut to extend nls pro/.rain iiy t.ikliu', additional '5ui>- 
Jeccs, .-.r-intliii', creUit for experience, enroll In ludepundent luvestl- 
natlon Joiirses .uul llie like. All this would be done with the view of 
ofterln^- tili.i the opportunity to make the moat of his talents and enabl- 
ihk; ulr.1 to assune i nore responslwle or sophisticated Joh, or to select 
the option of coutlnuln*. Immediately the pursuit of .1 nl>.'her duuree. 

I have, for sone years, mulled over a statement bv Wins low natch 
III one of the early series of JJlinensious In llliUier iidncatioii. iie Htatus 
ill this articU' referrlnt* to standards of excellence In collek*late pro- 
i»r.ii.is ' tin' less selective Institution can be as effective as the select- 
ive one it it will stop 'telllnt!* Its students and Improve Its 'teaching/ 
and the stuilont's learning. Actually, tiie less selective the collcRe 
is, tiie Litre tne Institution needs to do this.' 

liii' infirence I draw from the coneliisloii he reached in respect to 
stuuent learnl;i>t, I enploy in comiseliiis' youn>*. people on curriculum 
selection. ..Iiti sht>uld decide oil curriculum selection? Keservlnn In 
unusual c.iscs veto rights wnere the possibility of doon is too )»reat - 
or extenuatluK clrcuirjitancos wnere Institutional staff and ficillties 
do not afford unrestricted enrollment, my vote - with the understanding 
that a real effort Is made to appraise well student attributes, 
currlcular expectations and employment deirands and opportunities - will 
he the student - assuming as I do that iie will make an enllr.htened 
decision based on self-interest! 
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tntroUuccion: "Organizational Patterns Most Conducive 
for the Development and Conduct of Occupational Programs" 

Harold t. Farneth, Academic Dean 
South Campus, Community College of Allegheny County 

U*e have enjoyed two days of intellectual exchange of information 
and point»-of-vlew relative to our common concern - how to better pro- 
viiic for occupational education within our respective institutions. 

Monday a comprehensive view was presented. Yesterday we 
ii.urowod u|>on the iitrateKies for resolving selected student-related 
prutilt-ms. Today we shall concentrate on strategies for resolving 
the problems of faculty - staff relationships and problems as they 
pertain to tho promotion, development, and administration of occu- 
pational programs. 

:iome uf the major problems in this area are to be found in the 
followlni*. topics: What organizational patterns are most conducive to 
successful occupational programs? How responsive should a new insti- 
tution be tu the existing educational establishment within a community? 
Do .iccupatlonal programs differ so markedly from academic programs that 
thev must be entirely separate from one another? If not entirely 
separate, how can tney be coordinated? What priority should be assigned 
to occupational prorr«ims within a community college or university campus? 
What bud^etlni; problems develop? Can institutional budget formulas 
.ipply equally across the various programs of the college? How do we 
justlty the varying costs? How can we minimize the tendency to relegate 
programs to differing levels of prestige and importance? 

\ a:a t specially ple.ised to present to you a panel of speakers who 
.iri c-.ir-nliy capable of discussing, all of these issues. Dr. Kenneth 
i:. .'jrl, oi.r l lrst speaki^r. in my opinion is the most occupationally- 
aricnteii Ci^nmunlty Collepe President wit:»in the State of Pennsylvania, 
tie liarf suciee.led in building the community college concept around what 
had prevloiLily buen one of the foremost secondary vocational schools 
in the Stale. As President of the Willlamsport Area Community College, 
he can Uemonstrate the compatability of occupational and academic pro- 
grams under one administrative hfiad. He firmly believes in coordination 
of existing educational Institutions with the newly established pro- 
grams of the community college. His planning at Willlamsport represents 
a most pragmatic solution to the problem. 

Dr. William A. Koehnllne, Dean of Instruction, Harrisburg Area 
Community College, had a somewhat different situation facing him. He 
was to organize a new institution, with rapid growth potential within 
our capital city, placed within 50 miles of at least 25 other insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Realizing the need for comprehensive 
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programming almost overnlf^ht, he and his colleagues set out to develop 
an Integrated pattern of organisation that refused to accept major 
differences among programs as to their mode of operation or leadership. 
Separateness was to be avoided. He will emphasise within his talk Just 
how this unity of organisation supports occupational education within 
the community college* 

Mr. Leroy W. doMarrals, President of South Campus, Community College 
of Allegheny County, Is confronted with an even different sutuatlon. 
Leading the third college to be developed In a County System of Community 
Colleges, he must find ways to develop programs, compete for budgets 
not only with the State and other educational Institutions, but also with 
sister campuses within the system. What precedents should be followed, 
which abandoned? What programs should be offered across all three 
campuses, or restricted to one? What programs can realistically be 
offered In Interim facilities? 
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An AdmlnlaCratlve Unit Coad>inliig the 
AVTS and the Comminlty Ollege 

Kenneth E. Carl, President 
Tkie Wllllamaport Area CoBmunlty College 



First, let me say that I am quite confident that all of the panel- 
ists participating In this discussion will agree— If not nov, at the 
end of this panel session— that there Is no one organisational patterns 
that will be considered most conducive for the development and conduct 
of Occupational Programs In all community colleges. 

Which pattern you may consider preferable Is conditioned by how you 
feel It works or might work In the area for the population served by 
your respective college. It Is certainly possible tbat If you or I were 
located In an area with other conditions our choice would be different. 
Wllllamsport Is In a unique section and we have Innovated the Idea of 
combining the area vocational-technical school with the community college 
under the same administration. This combination Is provided for In our 
Community College Law. 

The Coimnunlty College Law In Pennsylvania states under Section 2. 
Definitions. - (4) "Community College" shall nean a public college or 
technical Institute which Is established and operated In accordance with 
the provisions of this act by a local sponsor which provides a two-year, 
post-secondary » college-parallel, terminal-general, terminal-technical, 
out-of -school youth or adult education program or any combination of 
these. Ttie Community college may also provide area vocational technical 
education services to secondary senior high school students .'' (The 
underlining has been made by the writer.) 

Further, under Section 6. Powers and Duties of Board of Trustees - 
(7) "To enter Into contracts for services to high schools of member 
districts to provide area vocational-technical education services;" 

It Is believed that Pennsylvania was the first State In the nation 
to adopt this permissive legislation permitting the community colleges 
to offer AVTS services to secondary students of sponsor districts. 

We understand that a few other States have, since 1963, Included 
this provision within their community college law; however we do not 
have any evidence to substantiate this statement. 

We believe that this leglstlatlon Is or can be helpful In some 
areas. It .illows an area vocational- technical school that Is having 
problems supporting the programs It offers to consolidate with a 
community college or add a community college program to what Is offered, 
thus becoming; a more pfflrlonn and economical operation. We would 
suggest that In many areas of the State that have not as yet provided 
for a public community collej^e, or even an AVTS school, that consid- 
eration mif^ht be f»lven to combining these two schools (to provide the 
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enrol Lment .md pro}i;ram8 necessary) Co operate such a school. As you may 
recall the State Board of Education has determined that there should 
be as many Jii 2S public community colleges in the Commonwealth — presently 
we have only 12. A few of the 16 yet to be organized may well be 
structured from off -campus centers operated presently by various unWer«- 
sities that are not quite meeting the needs of the area in which they 
are located. By combining such schools » the remaining number might be 
started ratlicr quickly with certain going programs already established* 
tn some areas the community college and the AVTS might be located on 
the same campus under separate administrations and in other cases per-* 
haps the best answer is to have both under the same administration. 

It is our belief that where the AVTS and the community college can 
function under the same administration that a considerable economic 
advantage can be obtained with higher efficiency of operationt 

The following are some of the obvious advantages of such a single 
administrative unit: 

1. The administration is responsible for both programs (the AVTS and the 
community college) to the sponsor. Budgeting then is on an equal basis. 
If operated as separate schools the budgets are likely to be skewed 
towards one program or the other depending on the general attitude, 
momentarily, of the respective boards. Thus, budgetvise, it is felt 
that a better use of the available monies can be made in such a com- 
bined school. 

2. We have the problem of articulation of students in the AVTS who wish 
to go on to further occupational education in the community college from 
the AVTS. Certainly with both programs being operated by the same admin- 
istration there should be the closest kind of articulation between the 
high school program under the AVTS and the post-high school program in 
the community college. Under any other separate type of operation it 
would be expected that articulation could well be problematical at times. 

3. By proper scheduling both the AVTS and the community college can 
cooperatively use many of the common facilities and laboratories, thus 
rtfducinp the /apical costs to the sponsors and securing much more efficient 
opcr.ition of r.hese facilities. As an example, we have at Williamsport 

a machine slio|i wlih $400, QUO worth of equipment, not counting the build- 
ing in which it is tioused, that is being used by both the AVTS and the 
community college students. It would seem very asinine in our case to 
build auotlier machine shop across the street for only the AVTS students. 
v:e beliovc In this one case alone we are saving the taxpayers of our area 
at least $50), 000 in capital costs by not duplicating such shops and labs 
for tv( sep irate .schools* 
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4. It U up to Che admin is crac ion to play for both programs, the AVTS 
as w«II as Che community coUep.e. Thus, the responsibility if fixed 

at all times and equal emphasis is placed on providing the equipment and 
ttpace needed for both pro(*rams with the same school. Planning must be 
done to take care of these needs. 

Otlier administrative plans such as two separate schools on the same 
canpus with each school sharint; some of its facilities with the other 
school oil a part-time basis will not work as well in the long run. 
ReraeDber that each administrator is planning for only his own institution 
and when his facility is operating at capacity for his own students he 
has 110 room for the students from the other school, nor can he properly 
pr widi: the iK*ci*ssary equipment an his concern is for his own students. 
riiiM, wlieu tiu' AVIS inachitio shop becomes full of high school students 
tat* communitN collugi' stui.entfi are denied use of this shop and wlien the 
Ci-mmuiuiy coiloi?e chcmistiy lab is scheduled to capacity with comn-.nity 
CdUcgi* stuuitUs, tht' AVTS students are likewise denied use of the chem- 
istry lab. Admittedly, such a cooperative use of facilities will work 
for awhile, aut do expect problems in this area if you operate under 
tnis plan. 

5. Another related prcblem is Chat of changes in demands for particular 
programs wit.* in the school. With the one administrative unit concept it 
is much easi.*r to adfubt, or expand, as the case may be in one or the 
other pro}'.raT.s. If the enrollment in the AVTS in graphic arts falls 
off to the point where it is necessary to close the department many more 
options for jse of this facility are available when it is operated as a 
part of one administration. 

6. Under the one administrative unit concept the faculty for both the 
A^TS and the community college are hired by the college and thus both 
enjoy exactly the same fringe benefits, pay scales, professorial rank 
and rating system. Admittedly there is the problem of certification 
for those staff members teaching in the AVTS program, but otherwise all 
staff are assigned where they are most interested insofar as possible 
and can do the best Job. The opportunity is there for all staff members 
to transfer from one program to the other when an opening exists provid- 
ing they qualify for the position, and when adjustments are necessary 

in staff assignments due to changing, the staff can be reassigned accord* 
ingly. 

In my opinion there is no reason why we cannot have cooperation 
between the AVTS schools and the community colleges even when they are 
operated under separate administrations. Some of you are cooperating and 
successfully providing occupational education by using each other's 
facilities and staff on a part-time basis. All it takes is a willingness 
to sit down and discuss the program and mutually decide who will do what. 
Further, I can see that the sponsorship of the program in question might 
change many times in the future, depending upon who can receive the most 
reimbursement for the program. As the reimbursement changes in favor of 
one or the other, the administration of the program might nlso change 
accordingly. 
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An Integrated Administration Pattern 

William A. Koehnllne, Dean of Instruction 
HarriaburR Area Community College 



The organisation of the college I represent, and the pattern I 
wish to advocate this morning, are based upon a philosophy of inte- 
gration. 

Before naming any functionaries, ve have chosen to begin with 
a schematic depiction of the functions that are to be performed, as 
shown in Chart 1. We begin with somebody having to exercise legal 
control. This function is supported by a twofold horizontal flow of 
advice, from outside the body and from within the body exercising 
legal control. 

Legal control is exercised from outside the institution. Admin*- 
istration takes place within. Supporting general administration is 
again a twofold horizontal flow of advice. In addition, general 
administrative functions are supported by a flow of information, pro-- 
fesaionally collected and interpreted for the benefit of the total 
program of the institution. 

The third line in Chart 1 show that service functions are per- 
formed within three branches from the stem of general administration. 
These services are, respectively, those that are directly instructional 
those that are related to student personnel, other than direct instru-* 
ction; and administrative services, which are generally supportive of 
the program of the entire institution, rather than directly instruct- 
ional or student oriented. The service functions, like the legal 
control and general administrative functions, require advice. The 
advice-giving and advice-taking functions are of major importance to 
smooth operation. 

Let us next turn to the Administrative Organisation, as shown in 
Chart 2. The form of the second chart is more conventional than that 
of the first. Our blocks are no longer anonymous. At the top, in 
place of "legal control," we have the Board of Trustees, supplemented 
by the Solicitor. The functions of this body are spelled out in the 
law. They are common to all Pennsylvania Community Colleges. 

Advisement flows in from the community advisory committee, which 
has subcommittees on curriculum, cultural programs, foundation support, 
public information, and scholarships; and from the committees of the 
Board itself, which are concerned with finance, personnel, and physical 
plant, as well as with program. 
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The office of the president is shown at line 3. He is assisted 
by two administrative functionaries within his of f ice— namely, the 
administrative assistant who serves to support the work of the presi- 
dent by making arrangements for meetings i releasing information to the 
public, assisting with publications, academic ceremonies, etc., and 
the director of research and community resources, who collects and 
generates the data needed by the president and others as a basis for 
decisionst Finally, the branches of service are represented by the 
offices of three deans, with their assistants or associates* 

Currently we have six divisions* They are named Business and 
Management Services; Communication and the Arts; Life Sciences, Health 
Services, and Physical Education; Mathematics, Physical Sciences, and 
Engineering (MAPSE) ; Police and Public Administration; and Social 
Sciences* In theory each division should include service courses, 
career programs, and transfer programs. In practice the divisions are 
variously proportioned 

Five of the six divisions currently have responsibility for one 
or more career programs. The Business and Management Services Division 
offers seven career or occupational programs, in Accounting, Business 
Management, Data Processing, Hospitality«*Food Service Management, Office 
Studies, Retailing, and Secretarial Sciencet This is the largest 
number of career programs offered by any one division. The runner-up 
is Mathematics, Physical Science, and Engineering, with five technology 
programs: Civil Engineering Technology, Computer Engineering Techno- 
logy , Electronic Engineering Technology, Electronic Service and Merchan- 
dising, and Drafting Technology, with options in Architectural Drafting 
and Civil Engineering Drafting. 

Third in number of career programs is our Division of Police and 
Public Administration, with three programs. These are in Correctional 
Rehabilitation, Police Management, and Public Service. TWo divisions 
have one career program each. The Life Sciences Division has an 
associate degree program in nursing, and the Social Sciences Division 
has a program for training Mental Health Aides. 

The sixtli and last division. Communication and the Arts, although 
it does not have now a career program, has the potential for develop- 
ing several programs in broadcasting, journalism, applied writing, and 
related areas. 

In contrast to the 17 existing career programs for which indivi- 
dual divisions have primary responsibility, there are only four trans- 
fer programs which are assigned to divisions. These are Business 
Administration, Education, Education, Engineering, and Police Science 
and Administration. 

As you can Imagine from the way the divisions are organized, (see 
Ch.irt 0 we do not make a separation between occupational and transfer 
pruKrans. We do have two deans in one office, but the sharing of duties 
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iH on a basis quite diffisrenl from Ihe tttrmln.tl-vcrsus-transfer clis* 
tlnct ion. 

The Dean of Instruction h.is reHponsibility for all curriculum 
development I for working with advisory committees » division personnel, 
the Curriculum and Instruction Committee of Faculty Council, the 
Council itself, and the Administrative Coimnlttee, which includes the 
President and the deans. He is responsible for development of instru- 
ctional activities, including course proposals, analyses, outlines, 
syllabi, and for appropriate and effective methods of instruction. 
Finally, he has primary responsibility for two major college publica- 
tions, the Cataloi^ and the Faculty Handbook . The two deans of instru- 
ction share budgetary responsibilities and duties associated with pro- 
fessional development of faculty and staff— conferences, visits to 
other institutions, continuing graduate study, etc. 

The Division Chairmen have three responsibilities, namely schedul* 
ing, curriculum planning, and staffing. The one responsibility on 
which I will concentrate here is that of curriculum planning. In the 
category of programs and courses, the chairman supervises the design 
of new curricular offerings, and the maintenance, review, and improve- 
ment of existing offerings in the area of his division's interest. 

Let's take some examples. In engineering technologies we liave 
established two-year associate degree programs in Civil Engineering 
Technology, Electronic Engineering Technology, and Electronic Service 
and Merchandising. The first two programs fall entirely within the 
province of the MAPSK division. The tliird is a shared responsibility 
between NAPSE and Business. The chairman of the MAPSK division took 
the initiative to stimulate fhe faculty members who teach in Ihese 
programs to develop one-year certificate programs in each of the three 
technologies. These proposals were presented to the Curriculum and 
Instruction Committee of the Faculty Council. After . view by Faculty 
Council and the administrative committee (president and four deans) 
the certificate programs will be included in the offerings of the 
college for 1970-71, and will be a continuing responsibility of the 
MAPSK division. 

A second current example of curriculum building within an integrated 
pattern of organization is the creation of a Library Aide program by 
the Office of Instructional Resources. Four years ago the college 
created an advisory committee to develop a two-year curriculum for the 
preparation of supporting personnel for school and public libraries. 
At that time there was not sufficient evidence of readiness on the part 
of the library associations and of the practitioners in the service area 
of the college to warrant the establishment of a program. In 1968, the 
climate had changed. Therefore, we have employed an assistant librarian 
whose primary duty will be to conduct the special courses required for 
the education of library aides. Under the supervision of the coordin- 
ator of instructional resources, she researched and prepared a curriculum. 
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ToRethar, the coordinator and the faculty menber presented the proposal 
to the faculty conmUttee. From that point on, the sequence is 
identical to that for engineering technologies, as already described. 

In both of these examples, you nay imagine, the Oean of Instruction 
hovering near the scene of action, ready to encourage, support, consult, 
or run interference, if need be, but serving neither as advocate nor 
Judge of the nev programs, which have to be salable on their ovn merits, 
if they are to be implemented. 

My colleagues on the |ianel may feel that an integrated pattern 
does not meet the special demands of an occupational program. They 
may raise questions of costs, funding, special promotional needs, 
liaison vith industry, etc. Ut me antici|*ate those objections and give 
a preliminary response to them. 

First, there is the matter of budget. Hk4 does an integrated 
pattern of organisation permit an institution to cover the high costs 
of many occupational programs? By integrating technologies, vhich 
require more money per capita than most other programs, with mathe« 
matlcs, vhich tequlres very little beyond salary and general overhead 
expense, ve permit a single division to be self-supporting, rather 
than having one division produce the revenue vhich supports another. 
Of course, the system doesn't vork perfectly. There are advantages, 
hovever, to having business administration support secretarial science. 
As ve all knov, it's less expensive to educate executives than to 
stenographers. In our system, the education of the one very nearly 
finances the additional costs in the education of the other. 

Generally speaking, then, and frankly a little more in theory than 
in practice, each division in an integrated pattern of organisation 
generates the funds that support its segment of the curriculum. There 
are not apparent surpluses in one division and apparent deficits in 
another. The service courses in any division help to defray the costs 
of the special courses offered by that division for the benefit of its 
special clients, the students enrolled in the programs that it sponsors. 

Related to costs is the question of special funding for occupational 
programs. Does an integrated pattern of organisation tend to miss out 
on vocational education funds? 

Hy ansver is in the negative. One reason for success in obtaining 
funding is the close cooperation betveen the college business office 
and the instructional office. Any lead has been followed up by the 
officer best equipped to do so, but no official has assumed that some- 
body elae, such as a special vocational dean, vas handling funding. It 
is a primary responsibility of every administrator. 
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Another reason for success is to be found in good lines of conaiinl- 
catioti with andthrougb the Bureau of Community Colleges. Although the 
Uureau If organlied with separate persons taking responsibility for trans- 
fer and occupational programs, m. office has maintained equally close 
relations with both, and has beneflfsd from Information pertaining to 
one type of program or the other, as well as from information that per- 
tains equally well to both types. 

Occupational programs undoubtedly do require mure promotional 
activity and expense than do transfer programs. Students need to be 
recruited, sometimes with and sometimes without the support of parents 
and high school counselors. How does an integrated pattern of organi- 
zation facilitate such activity? 

The answer will be fairly obvious by this rime. Each division, 
needlnK brochures, dinner meetings, an jdvlsory committee, an open 
house, or a newspaper story, should budget for this activity and carry 
it out, relying upon the three central off ices for support as needed. 

Finally, there is the question of adequate contact with industry, 
government, and other potential employers. Does '^e integrated pattern 
of organization allow the institution to maintain all of the appropriate 
off-campus contacts that are nec«ssary to support placement and follow- 
up activities? Again our reply would be rf f irmatlve. With government 
and with large and diversified companies vie have found that it is 
necessary to maintain several parallel connections between the college 
and the employer. 

The college has no single central officer concerned exclusively 
with student placement. If an employer is interested '^oth in office 
staff and In technically trained production staff, we maintain two 
lines of communlca-.lon with him. Although he may have one man or one 
office concerned with all hiring, no employer has yet '° ''J^R . 

more than one college person working with him. We are in constant commun- 
icatlon among ourselves. As a result, we think we have more and better 
contact with employers and prospective employers than we would have 
with a less tightly integrated pattern of organization. 

Negatively, one might say that the pattern I advocate "suits in 
havlag no administrator, and very few faculty •^^P"!?"^ 
primarily concerned with the occupational programs of the 
Positively, the Integrated pattern demands that every- key administrator, 
and oractlcally every faculty member every day, be concerned with the 
Jc'cuSItioSarprogram! If th^re are Incidental -PP»'^«^' ^-"5;^:""='" 
and sllRl.t redundancies, we who have had up to five years working 
!.Ul.!. ?n Integrated organization believe that all of them are a small 
price to p.iy for what we Rain. 
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rolicicsy InsCiCurional Priorities, Fiscal Support, 
and Inscruccloiial Prpbluns Relating to 
Post-secondary Vocational Education 

L. W. deMarrais, President 
South Campus, Community College of Allegheny County 



Up until this point, I have always felt that the last part of the 
program was the best position to be in. Now I can see all I do is con- 
trol the time when we break and take coffee. 

I happen to agree almost completely with what I have heard from my 
fellow panelists respecting the organization of the technical curric- 
ulum will be, is a matter related to time and space. 

Obviously the Harrisburg Area Community College is well organised 
after five years. A brand new college, however, has quite different 
organizational problems which are really political problems and rightly 
so, because political means belief as to how best to organise society, 
if you will, how to produce workers on the one hand and citizens on the 
other. It becomes strictly a political matter at the outset as to how 
you are going to organize the college and the vocational curriculum. 

A. college in an urban setting with countless small, private, and 
perhaps thriving technical schools is going to be a very different 
college as to curriculum than the college organized in a rural setting 
where there is no competition, where all students transfer. 

A new college in a county that has had no tradition of public 
higher education, which has a very-well developed system of private 
education--particularly private technical schools— becomes a threat to 
the private technical schools if it were to announce too publicly its 
long-term curriculum goals. 

The third college in a system of colleges is going to have to con- 
sider different problems than the organizers of the first two colleges 
of the system. The third college, which is my circumstance, is in a 
particular bind as to its vocational and technical curriculums because 
the first two colleges have not yet succeeded in filling student quotas 
in their vocational curriculums. At tho same time, commercially or 
industrially oriented community leaders demand that it produce a vocational 
curriculum. 

No matter how you look at it, what the curriculum will be then is a 
political matter! On the one hand it is what you can get away with, on 
the other what you can hold back or what you can ignore. 

I might give you a very specific example. South Campus of the 
Community College of Allegheny County is located within a mile of the 
County Airport, a very modern airport with large fleets of executive 
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aircraft, within sl^ht of my office is perhaps one of the most prominent 
aircraft technical schools In the country. I am pressed continuously to 
respond to the needs of the aircraft Industry. I am personally motivated 
to do so because I am a commercial pilot but I doubt very much that we 
can support long enough to survive the aircraft technologies that some 
would like to see established. I must find technologies which threaten 
no one for the time, which cost relatively little money, and which do 
indeed perform a service that Is needed In the area. 

Or consider the case of a college In a marginal town which Is econoo- 
Ically threatened, whose average age is well beyond the average for all 
cltlsens. a town which Is now a retirement town such as Youngstown. Ohio, 
or NcKeesport. Pennsylvania. No matter what the college does It is a 
threat, if it were supported primarily by the local tax base, the chances 
are that It would not grow because the source of income Is the retired 
worker. The situation suggests that the organisation of the college in 
such an area Is appropriately a county or other large political unit and 
not the city however large its population. 

I think this Is what Dr. Carl had in mind. The organisation of any 
college Is going to be appropriate to the particular area and cannot be 
generalized across the board. 

At the beginning of the third year I think we are where we should 
be. In our setting, but only In our setting. We are not terribly vocat- 
ional because the other two campuses have covered us well. Students In 
a three-college system have the choice of going to the college which 
offers the curriculum they choose. This Is the way we politically had to 
solve our problem. 

I have had a good deal of trouble In my life with vocational educa- 
tors and I happen to have been a student of Norman Harris. I happen to 
have spent most of my life In business yet I find It very difficult to 
verbalize support for the vocational technical program without stressing 
the Importance, and perhaps the primary Importance, of the basic courses, 
the core courses, and of even the liberal arts courses as the economic 
base of the technical curriculum. This Is quite clearly the case In 
Harrlsburg and It probably points the way to the Integrated curriculum. 
Without such support, the technical curriculum cannot survive. 

The technical curriculum, which Is expensive to establish, becomes 
an albatross about the organizers' necks If It had sold to the board 
and then falls for lack of student support. 

I want to take a couple of minutes to get to a point that Or. 
Fameth has raised. It Is one that never ceases to bug organizers of 
vocational currlculums, that of the status of the various currlculums. 
Harrlsburr. obviously has tried to minimize the difference between the 
status of the currlculums. I frankly don't think this Is going to work 
In the ion^ run. The status of currlculums actually Is a status which 
the work .arrlta. The doctor has .1 higher status In our society than 
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tilt' cirpvti^ M', iml I don't think wt* cau do too much about It. 

Our pti'iilem Is Uow to ^ct students with varlou.s potcntialB Into 
appropri.itf- level loursos. I have lost faith that they can bu induced 
by massive w>L'U>ntation or counseling. I have a fuelinK Chat the skill- 
ful faculty recrultfr la still the best of all recruiters. I have no 
faith what:(Ot:ver that we can arbitrarily rearranse the status of ' 
curriculuffls. Our problem is still how to get students into the 
curriculum Irrespective of the status of Che work. 

We must act as if ail curriculums had equal staLv , as if it is 
really idiosyncratic as to which curriculum Che scudrnc Cakes or Che 
inscruccor Ceaches. Ic is Che posicion of Che occupacional-Cechnical 
people in Che lasC fifCeen years which has made Che difference seem Co 
be so greac--whecher a man chooses Co Ceach carpentry or elecCronic 
Cechnology will from his poinC of view depend upon perhaps his luck- 
where he scarced and where he now is. BuC in Che end he does whaC is 
sacisfaccory Co him. To claim unrealisCic sCaCus is Co emphasis'!^ sCaCus 
differences which only compound Che problem of recruicmenc. 
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Introduce Ion: The KsCabllshnenC and Utilization 
of Advisory Commlttisea 

Donald L. Ilai^cn, Dean of TechnoloRlea and Development 
Nortlihanpton County Area Community College 



It l8 with a great deal of pleasure that I Introduce our panel on 
advisory committees. These men will address themselves to a topic that 
makes the community college and branch campus truly community oriented* 
Such Institutions are sensitive to and concerned about the manpower 
needs of the community they serve. 

The members of this panel represent three distinct groups which, 
directly or indirectly, are involved in the functioning of an advisory 
committee. A college president will approach the topic from the point 
of view of an administrator; a college faculty member, from the faculty 
point of view; and a lay advisory committee meaner, from his respective 
point of view. 

Dr. James Lawson will present the administrative view. He serves 
as President of Butler County Community College. Dr. Lawson holds a 
Bachelor's degree from California State Teachers College and his Masters 
and Doctorate from the University of Pittsburgh. He has been associated 
with the profession for the past thirty-two (32) years, with the exception 
of the World War II period. His experience in education ranges from 
the elementary to the university level. He has written extensively for 
professional publications and has been a lecturer and consultant. 

Mr. Paul Maleskey will present the faculty view. He is currently 
Professor of Chemistry and Chairman of Technology at Lehicsh County 
Community College. Nr. Maleskey holds his Bachelor's degree from Kutz- 
town State College and his Master's degree from Pennsylvania State 
University. He has been in the profession for the past twenty (20) years 
teachii! ' at the preparatory school, high school and community collefte 
levelH. tie lias also published, lectured, and served as a consultant. 

Or. Uerman Beam will present the lay advisory committee member view, 
lie is cur Mitly a practicing dentist in Easton, Pennsylvania and a 
member o the Dental Hygiene Advisory Committee at Northampton County 
Area Coovnunity College. Dr. Beam holds a Bachelor's degree from 
Lafayette College and his Doctorate of Dental Medicine from the University 
of Pennsylvania. He has practiced his field for the past thirty-one (31) 
years and wjs instrumental in securing a community floridation program 
in the City of Easton. Ue is past president of botti the Easton Dental 
Society aiiU r'le Lehigh Valley Dental Society. 
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A rrfsiilfiil Vii'W oi tlu* Kst iu I ihliment 
•itiii Utlli^.ilioa of Curriculum /Xilvlsory ConunUtiPcs 

.lines U, I..ivNon, PrfMldfiit 
liuLler Ciuintv Community Colles;i« 

Tue term coRimuiilty colloi'.*? not only Implli's the conpU'ti? concern 
for communliv Intfrests and nei'ds but upvclf Icaliy Indicates tlie 
involvement of community ropresfntatlon In program development or 
revision. TSiin would also be true for .my other educntinnal institution 
w.ileh is de:;l^ned to Rive direct attention to localized need. The use 
oi' advisory committees for non-locallzeif need and for pari Iclpat Ion In 
r«'i rtm«ft*nd.ii I ^ns beyond pr»>«ram development or revision Is equlally 
si,«nirii-.uit ind viable. 

Post-*' .:«^nd.iry occupational education as a facet of commonwealth 
service w::.r:ier in commnnlty colle>«es, commonwealth centers or in 
priv.ite c.>:;.'/.e^i or Institutions can benefit (;reatly from advisory 
committee p irt iclpatlon. Chanuln^ technological requirements, chanR- 
InvT, libor m.irket demands, and shlftlns* populations, all are factors 
;tnuti»ly uttln.'. the need for continuous use of advisory c<^mnittees. 
leaeral a:.^ r;pi*i:lal advisory committees are both require:. James a. 
rhorntoii in bi.ok. Tlie Community Junior College , Indicates that the 
^eneril i.:vi ^ory comnUrce can "serve the foUowlnK functions: 

1. ii. issist the college administration In Interpreting 
aL\ -lopments In the economy and the consequent educa- 
lu'ial needs of the community. 

2. .ifvilop community support and understanding of the 
i'.i'^L'atlonal pro«;ram of the collese. 

J. lo idvl.se the college board and .idmlnlstratlon. In the 
ir.i.iial meetlnii and individually thereafter, on problems 
•?f eoller.e policy submitted to them. 

To :rt%lp m Interpreting the junior collepe to t!ie many 
•r which thr general advisory committee's 

r.ersJi;, is driwn fl.lb'i). 

•.p.M i.i: advisorv c "»mlttees havlnt; limited function may be 
fi r' . l ! 'ivt .i.ivice In a sinsle or closely related group nf courses 
..r t I- t.' Mifi a conference or seminar. This is particularly mean- 
i • »! • t! ttshnoloples where less than a total proi^ram leading to 
I . certificate may be desired. 

\dvi TV iiirmittei's, whether general or special, should Involve 
vr....u. ; ,ir. -r:. lay tommunlty, the professional staff, and student 
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In the .levolopment oi comroUcees the fnlldwini; f^uidclines are 
important : 

1. They serve as public relations avenues from the college 
to the coflununity. 

2. They provide knowledge and experience not accessible to 
the college froni other sources* 

J. They stimulate comnunity, state* and national support 
for the educational policies of the college. 

4. They provide an opportunity for members of the community 
to be heard before policies or programs are Implemented 
by tile college, 

5. They tend to reflect and protect the public interests. 

They provide advisement for placement of graduates (2.191). 

Specific responsibilities of advisory committees in technical 
education include: 

1. Standards for the selection of students 

2. Reconmendatlona regarding the content of courses 
). Placement of graduates 

4. Recommendations for physical facilities and equipment 
necessary for the program. 

5. Aiding the college in obtaining competent instructors 

b, Lieve lopment of informational programs about the curricula 
7. Securing; of more effective cooperation with management 
and labor in the industry 

Trends In educational requirements and employment oppor- 
tunities In the industry (3:192). 

Teclmlcil educational advisory committees are formed on an ad hoc 
or ciMit Iniilnk; has Is for most technologies whether electronics, 
i .)smotolo(;y* nursing, park !r.;inaKemcnt, accounting, merchandising or for 
a speclfii: cuurst* lUi small en>;lntf repair. Occasionally, more sophls- 
ticati*d proi^rams or cmirses In the forefront of a new technological 
ttroaKtUrou^^ nay find difficulty In sccurlnK localized committee 
part Iclpat Ion. 

riiteiitl.ll problems exist In advisory committee use, particularly 
If established on a continuing basis. These may include, for example: 

1. Assumption of policy making or administrative functions 

2. InfrinKement on professional faculty members determination 
of course content or program implementation 
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J. Promotion of limited outlook bastfil on discreet needs of 
their om experience either as employers or based on their 
own professional preparation 

or 

other potential problems could exist due to; 

1. Lack of breadth of knowledge to see the relationship 
between the specific course or program to the total 
programming of the college 

2. Limited knowledge of what the immediate future will 
require over and beyond their present level of operat- 
ing experience. 

It is important in the technologies that an advisory committee 
of specialized expertise when assembled does not override the generalist 
approach of the educational professionals and create either a partial 
approach to the field of study or establish nonattainable criteria for 
the level of instruction. 

Advisory personnel, either on an ad hoc or continuing basis, 
whether appointed or convened, should have the opportunity to be 
recognized by the institution, by the community, and provided with 
opportunity to see the program to which they have contributed at the 
operational level. In some instances, such advisory personnel may 
further participate with the institution in a type of professionally 
related professional chapters with the students who are enrolled in the 
program. 

A limited policy statement initially used by Butler County Community 
College is quoted as follows: 

"Advisory Committees to Butler County Community College are ad hoc 
in nature, consisting of specifically invited, knowledgeable individuals 
of recognised leadership capacity, who meet with College personnel in 
analyzing proposed programs and/or courses of study. 

The Ad Hoc Committees meet on invitation of the President of the 
College, work directly with the Dean of Faculty and selected Faculty 
members. They culminate their finding in three to five meetings, through 
specific suggestions for Community College consideration. On occasion 
Advisory Committees may also assist in informing the recruiting selected 
prospective students and in effecting relationships between the Community 
College and other organizations to contribute to the effective work-study 
aspect of the program. 

The Chairman of the respective Ad Hoc Advisory Committee will become 
a representative to the Central Advisory Committee which will meet 
directly with the President and Board of Trustees at stated periods dur- 
ing the year." 
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The role of the president In this particular relationship can well 
be thai of the profess lonal-arraiih^er , who Kmks upon his faculty and 
administrative personnel as the prime movers for program introduction, 
program revision, or program Interrelationship with total college effort. 
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^Sill^sitiiiu ot AiivlHory Committees by the Pjcultv 

r«iul Maleskey 
ProK'esRor of Chemistry and Chairman of Technolo\»y 
l.ehli>.h County Community College 

All advisory rv.nmltteo, by definition. Is a »*roup of persona 
seleL'ted trom tlie community with the main purpose of advising the 
teachers and administrators re^arUlii^> some or all phases of occupational 
educat iona 1 proi;r ams . 

There are three main categories of advisory committees (1:26): 

!• (General advisory committee - deals with the entire acliool 
pi iw^r.im. 

2. oiipational advisory committees - those that work in 
specific areas. 

i. Joint apprenticeship committees determine apprenticeship 
standards I measurements of competency and on the Job 
work experience* 

Generally the teacher will he working directly with the occupational 
advisory committee , and when appropriate, with the Joint apprenticeship 
committee. 

The selection of the members of the occupational advisory committee 
lies in the hands of the colle(i;e president, the dean or an appointed 
administrator or teachf'r. The following criteria should be used in 
determining: qualifications for membership: 

1. Have shown competence in their field over a period of 
sevi^ral years. 

J. tiavt' made contributions in their field and be readily 
irieptcd as an nfthority by their fellow workers. 

). li.ive an inter*?5t in the education and welfare of our youth. 

.:ive available time and a willingness to help the program 

st.cr'e -is . 

J, l iese groups exist for the purpose of advising the teacliers 
itid administrators concerning the entire educational program 
iiicliidink; equipnenti laboratory layout, etc. It is import- 
int that they b^ engaged on ttie firini- line of their 
occupation where they come into daily contact with the 
• nu-e and prol lems of their job. Tiiere is often a tend- 
iv t-^ .ippolnt personnel directors or hip;h level exorutlves 
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to tJifSf (Vnunittees. VUin niav be .1 mlst.iKc; It Is 

•.!fi 'ss.irs' li) Mrivu jicoplf wiu> .irc emplovcil in sltu.it iiiiis 

- Imil.ir to tlii* type of Jul* that your ^raduatu will bt* 



A pr spft tivf :;.i:mbrr stioulJ bv briotvd tui Ills duties and area .if 
ri-.ipv»u «i '»! 1 1 1 ii s , ..itii tlic iiicmbor's accept. laci* » bis iiarae 1*? submitted 
i> t.ic . . J I'.oanl of Irusteu'j. Upon Its .ipprovali the member Is 
iiiitlMtd . y .fttcr of bis appointment to the advisory committee. It 
Is to bo ;-oti'a tliat tiw appointment by the Hoard of Trustees carrle.s 
with it a ierl.!in aimumt of prestlp.e, indicating to the new member 
that t!:i» St.*aiii is desiruus of liis help and kiiowledKe. The success of 
ciiu cor**:iit tee dependent upon t!iese men. 

New ..iitM*: |»roi;ram8 in i'olle'»,e are ber,uu by showing conmiiinitv 
ntuM in .1 .;u . i.ili^fd .irea. Mils may be dune by .1 survey of industry, 
rioHpit.il*;, ij, , or imu |>e more direct by the ciMnmunity leaders regen- 
erating*, sfccitsc procramt* in the college. Fi»rn.»lon of an advisory 
coinmi ttet* at ti:!:-. point tan be extremely beneficial in enlistini! 
support lor c!i« pru^'.r.ii:! from a group of people who, In turn, can n».« 
public rcl.itiou personnel to the rest of tiie coimnunity. Public accept- 
.uii e o: tticse prOf;r.i:Ti,s is paramonat. The advisory conmtlttee member. 
ill tfieir .tut ies of uuiking reconmendat ituis and sugi'est i:*ns for the 
cttrriculur., laboratory ac shop layout, tcstiag qnalif i. ition for the 
t^acners, and nldlnt.; in the recruitment of studtuit;: i^cll tiiemselvs 
0:1 t!ie usefulness of t (le program. 

Selection of the chairman i^ as l(nport<it;t or even more so than the 
selection %^f tiuf individual members. This may be a r «• present at Ive of 
the college or one of Lite layman from the committee, rare must be 
exercised tiiat he is neither too aggressive nor too timid, lie should be 
.1 person who i.> tactful, personable, amiable, one capable of getting the 
group to wor^ harmoniously. Ills main duty is to preside at all of the 
comnilttee's meetings and take an active role in the preparation of the 
agenda (1:2b). he should assume leadership for only a portion of the 
r.eetinh;, drawing in as many of thi; members as Is possible with discussion 
and leadership roles. 

Ihc chairman should be open to all suggestions for agenda for meet- 
ings, but should bo discreet in the selection of the material to be 
discussed. It is his duty to Inform the secretary of the committee of 
the dates and the agenda of the meeting and to be sure that committee 
members receive this material at least two to three weeks prior to the 
meetings If :ioniething ur;>ent comes up, he can solicit opinions from the 
members bv pfioiie or call an emergency meeting. 

The r.teetiUk'^b .«hould be rather informally handled, not adhering 
strictly to Roberts Rules of Order, which many times seems to stifle 
opinions of atembers. Ihe discussion should flow smoothly and efficiently 
under the guidance of the chairman. 
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l.u' lt :'.n of ::u'mi»ershlp should be fru!i» oiw to ihrtH- vc.irs wlt!i 
.l.i.-.... r-.' . . i l.ii't-.riii . A ;..t':r.lHT r..iv I'l r«-.ipM»int'.'.! i^v n-q-ii-'l ot t.'it* 
ui'ir. iif tii iMtccr prottran .ilonR with tl.t- approval ox l\\v ruv herrt. 

lui- of the .^•".nittce shi^iL! I. restrlitol so ihal it Is 

r.oi. il.' aiiii tloxUilc. I.irry inoujh . that siil c -irr-ittcf . .;m bv 

lorr.ia. Scvcu to ni-..- .t^-Ll>>!. sn*-'R»t't'r« u»u.illy J** wt-l!. 

ia.' voiUv*-* wii; :i; reprc-scntiul I'v t;if appropr laCi» UL-m or dlvisilon 
chairman ami members >f the faculty direct Iv Involved In the program. 
A volUs'.e representativo may serve as chairman, senretary, cr consultant, 
because the coUei'.e reju ;:seiitat ive is setkini'. advice, lie sinnl.l not 
have a vote in the pr.»^i.-ediniis. 

The irtlle/.e repttf^wiitatlve , In a)\roement with the cliainnan, will 
arraiU'.e TeetiiiKS, prepare the af.enda, r.eep minutes of the ineetlns>s« 
and priwlde clerical arfslstance as required by the committee. 

The principles of operation for these cor.unltteea Is much the saD;c 
as thosi* fw>uiul in any successful or^anU.it ion. The first rule to 
observe Is that of meetini^ only when you have a reason to .aeet. This 
means that not all committees will meet on tlie same schedul«' as some 
other occupational groups; some are more dynamic than otiiers and require 
more frequent chanf>es In the pro;>rams. 

The second rule Is to plan the meetlns?. This means notifying the 
members In advance of tne meeting, and raking adequate preparations 
for them. In this respect, whenever a Siroup Is called togefher an 
agenda should be developed and at least the major Items for discussion 
should be sent to the members In advance. Unless this Is done, the 
members will be lUprepared to assist In solving the problems. The 
development jf the agenda Insures that you are prepared to meet the 
>;roup In a worthwhile meeting Instead of just a gab session. Nothing 
win discourage the committee as much as a meeting which Is not 
structured. 

In preparing for the agenda, care should be given to select items 
pertinent to the work of the committee. We often hear that advisory 
committees attempt to take over the function of the administration. 
This happens only when those who are structuring the meeting schedule 
discussion 0 1 matters that pertain to administration. Should the group 
get Into matters tr.at are administrative In nature, the trend can be 
stopped If the chairman or college representative makes a move to stop 
It before too much ground Is covered. 

r- r »r,duct of the noting should be handled as expeditiously as 
possible. J 5tabllsh a set time for adjournment and adhere to this. 
.•^V: ler. w-; vant to stay beyond this time to discuss other matters will 
.1.1 ^o. air r.:i.)se who have other commitments will leave with the feeling 
r • -'i i w»>rt!iwhile has been acconpllshed . 
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Last I but not least , in the conduct of the mtftlnG( Is the prepar* 
at Ion of tlte minutes. Any meutliu; wortli iuU^liri^ is worth a brief hut 
complett? description of the topics dlscussod, the suggestions, assign* 
ments Cor further study, and such other matters which have a bearing 
in the program. These minutes, mailed to the members, help to provide 
continuity to the proceedings. Tliey also permit the chairman or 
college representative tu structure each future meeting upon the results 
of the last meeting. This is an important factor in maintaining 
interest. 

The value of an advisory committee lies in the use that is nade of 
its inherent talents. The men selected thrive on leadership and 
responsibilities, present them with problems you vant solved, not with 
the answers. Give them a free rein, encouragement and stand aside to 
reap the harvests of their efforts. 

Our technological advances have made some Jobs obsolete and created 
scores of others as replacements. A teacher working in an area of 
occupational education must be kept aware of these changes so that he 
can educate in the light of present vocational needs. There is no better 
way of updating yourself and your program than making use of your 
advisory committee. These men will work diligently with the college 
representatives in providing changes to the curriculums to overcome 
the obsolescence that seems to be built in programs. They will point 
out the things that are necessary id a specialty and those on which 
little emphasis must be placed. The teacher will be getting information 
directly from men immersed in the occupation as a vocation. Call upon 
the advisory committee ; have them aid you in curriculum building. 

As a teacher of chemical technology, Z have found the advisory 
committee to be extremely helpful to me in two ways: 

1. Selection of sophisticated equipment for the laboratory 
(infrared spectrophotometer, nuclear magnetic resonance, 
gas chromatograph.) 

2. Support in convincing the college administrators that the 
above equipment is necessary for our program. 

Referring to item one above, there are men on our committee who 
have spent the last five to six years working only in the area of 
infrared spectrophotometry. These men are the specialists that can aid 
a teacher in the selection of an infrared and its accessories. Their 
advice will be good because they are acquainted with the educational 
program, having worked on curriculum, the physical facilities, the 
calibre of the students and the teacher. Many times these men enjoy 
helping the teacher set up the type of Job within the vocation which 
he feels that the student can best handle. Have your advisors set up 
interviews in their companies, and if possible, have them a part of the 
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interview i^roup. You will find Chat Che advisory commiccee will come 
up with Many jobH for the graduate. 

Teachers t call upon your advisory commictee members to speak to 
your classes in specialized areas. An annual affair in our colleRe is 
having «i pecrolsum chemist lecture on );;asoline, oils, and automobiles. 
Another gentlemen who is a biochemist, lectured on the pill. A 
spectroscopist from an electronic laboratory spoke about emission 
spectroscopy. The topics which they may discuss are i^enerally not 
covered in a textbook, but are interesting, useful, often contemporary 
in nature, and can serve to fire the students with an enthusiasm for 
chemistry. 

In conclusion, speaking as a teacher who has worked many years 
with advisory committees, they are indispeiibdble. 
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The Advisory Consnittee a» Viewed by a Lay Hember 
Herman Beaoit D.D«.S. 



My part in the prosram is to disciUitt pertain pertinent points 
which arise when advisory commirtties are fomed to aid in the develop- 
nent of career programs. 

Assisting in the development of career programs can give rise, 
either directly or indirectly, to selfish motives on Che part of 
advisory committee members. These are most often concealed by the 
excellent results which occur thru the energetic work of the committee. 
These same hidden motives provide thp stimulus which activates the 
committee members who may benefit in the final results. Of course, 
what helps them, also helps the college and the students involved. 

The needs of the community determine what occupational opportun- 
ities should be provided. The greater the number of career programs 
required, the greater the need for advisory comnittees. This suggests 
the involvement of. increased numbers of community business, industrial 
and professional leaders. 

Being asked to serve on a career advisory committee is actually 
receiving a compliment. It is a new and exciting way to assist the 
youth of our community. Acc:eptance means realisation that a challenge 
exists, that responsibility will be assumed, and that the individual 
will do his best to serve the special needs of his locality. 

Having accepted the invitation to serve, the advisory comittee 
member contributes in the following ways. 

1. Offering professional competance - possibly by providing 
guest lecturers; thereby widening the base of knowledge. 

2. Assisting in setting up the cu^'i'fculum aaU reviewing 

it periodicully, with emphasis on subject matter as well 
as special attention to practical matters. 

3. Meaningful assistance to students: field trips to points 
of interest « to industrial operations, to places ;f 
possible future employment to enable the student to observe 
and ask questions pertaining to the subject being studied 
are concrete examples of such assistance. 

4. KecruiLing of interested students. 

5. Aiding in the placement of graduates and follow-up to 
determine how well they actually perform on the Job. 
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Thi* tollowiurt will aorve to illustrate wlut an advisory committee 
vjii .iiiii stiouhi provide: 

Northampton County Area Cocmunlty ColleRe opened itK door to 
Students In Oc tober 1%7 . In November 1967, the coIleRe In cooperation 
with the Lehlgii Valley Dental Society, conducted a survey of area 
dental offices to determine if there was a need for a proi>ram to pre- 
pare dental hygleniats. The survey showed an Immediate and continuing 
lon^; ranf*e need for trained hyglenlsts. 

In December 1967, an advisory committee was formed, consisting ot 
twelve (12) dentists and four (4) dental hygieniats. 

rhl»i committees' goal was to assist In the establishment of the 
tourth dental hvglene school In the State of Pennsylvania. This was to 
be accomplished' with the knowledge that, first; three existing dental 
hygiene schools were operating In the Commonwealth In conjunction with 
lonj* established dental schools. Secondly; no physical plant existed 
Lo house the special requirements of such n program. Thirdly; there 
was no stale approval, director, faculty, curriculum or students, and 
fourthly; the probable date of the first class entering was 1971, which 
Incidentally: made the advisory committee extremely unhappy. 

At Its first meeting, the committee elected its offices and 
formed sub-commit tees. These sub-committees were charged with specific 
tasks which were subsequently carried out as follows: 

1. Recommendations concerning equipment needs - Trips were 
made to Temple University, University of Pennsylvania 
and the State Dental Meeting In Philadelphia to view 
equipment Installations and exhibits. 

2. An Instructional Resources study - Here the sub-commit tee 
visited three dental hygiene schools Including Broom 
Technical Community College of Blnghamton, New York, 
where an existing mode of operation was observed. 

J. Thv Curriculum Sub-committee In an attempt to consider all 
possible allprnatives utilized the services of several 
consultants - Ur. R. L. Matkln, Assistant Secretary of the 
Council of Kducatlon of the American Dental Association 
was one of them. Ills assistance provided the framework 
for the committee's instructional recommendation. A pro- 
posed curriculum was drawn up, presented to the sub-committee, 
revised, then presented to the full committee and approved. 

.'i. The Faculty and Staff committee evaluated the colleges needs 
and recomnemled that two types of positions be created. It 
Uso assisted in detiTnlninw the job descriptions for these 
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positions and helped to interview qualified candidates. 
The recommended positions and their respective qualifica- 
tions were: (a) Chairman of Che Dental Hygiene Depart- 
ment - a hygienist with a M.S. degree, (b) Executive 
Director - a dentist working part-time who acts as consul- 
tant to the Chairman of the Dental Hygiene Department 
and assists in classroom teaching and clinic supervision. 

By January 1969, the advisory comitte^ decided that it did not 
want to lose its momentuA by waiting until 1971 . (The date i^en the 
initial dental hygiene class would have had permanent housing for its 
required clinics and classrooms.) 

A siib-connittee for fund raising was created and during the ensu- 
ing campaign, local dentists pledged $27,500.00. This money enabled 
Che college to provide temporary housing for the dental clinic in a 
mobile hone. The date of the first class of dental hygiene students 
was thereby advanced two years to September 1969, and classes are now 
in session. 

Thus, this advisory committee demonstrated its value by providing: 

1. Leadership along with a willingness to give unlimited 
amounts of time in visiting other Infttitutions and in 
reviewing curriculnm. 

2. Expertise and outside consultants services. 

3. Assistance in tne recruiting of faculty. 

4. Lsadership in an intra-professional fund-raising drive. 

This relationship I have described between the advisory cosaiittee 
and the college, as viewed by an advisory committee member, is a unique 
one. 

The relationship must be a continuing one, as change occurs con- 
stantly. To ignore these ties is to fall behind in the knowledge of 
changing goals, interests and industrial and professional trends. 

It is recommended that the following suggestions be carried out 
to maintain a healthy rapport between the committee menliers and the 
college: 

1. Faculty members should look toward committee members for 
information on current training requirements. 

2. Faculty members should al'^'.L the committee to problems 
they encounter and ask for assistance in the solution of 
such problems. 
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The advlsciry romriittuf Bhoiilii be involved in the Aelection 

t.u'ulty wir.!i prin.iiy ti.t.hjr.i: l>;urat.Miti; in tlic program 
Clirir it advises, 

4. The advisory committee should assist teachers In obtaining 
first fiand experiences through arranging visitations to 
their offices or clinics and in securing suBiDer work for 
students. 

I thank you for the opportunity of presenting this success story 
to each of you. 
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Evaluation and Conclusions 



AnRslu C. Gillie 



All tcootten the evaluation of conferences such as this one is 
comprised of the opinions of the individuals vho organised the event. 
In order to have some measure of the effect the three-day conference 
had on the participants, pre-conference and a post-conference question- 
naires vere designed. A total of 49 participants filled out either or 
both instruments. Specifically, there vere 43 completed pre-conference 
questionnaires, 42 completed post-conference questionnaires, and there 
vere 42 individuals vho filled out both instruments. 

The overall evaluation scheme vas: 

1. To identify chanRes in the attitudes of the participants 
un ten topics related to post-secondary occupational 
education that vere to be touched upon in the conference* 
These are the first ten items that appear on both the 
pre-conference and post-conference instruments. 

2. To identify changes in degree of knovledgeability of the 
participants on tvelve topics vhich vere directly related 
to the oAin presentations and panel topics. 

3. To determine the value placed by the participants on each 
of the papers presented in the conference. 

4. To determine the participants* impressions of the overall 
conference. 

5. To determine the value of the discussion sessions. 

The evaluation of these five aspects of the conference are reported in 
the following paragraphs. 

1. Attitudinal changes on ten selected topics 

Attitudes toward ten topics, rated in the form of Strongly Aeree (4), 
Asree (3), Disagree (2), and Strongly Disagree (1) were obtained in both 
the pre-conference and post-conference questionnaires. See the 
Appendix for the questionnaires. The participants, as a group, did not 
strongly agree with any of these statements, but did agree with three of 
them both before and after the conference. These vere: 
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j. i'lu* compreiiciis>lvc coi!a:«u;iily colU*>;i! can provide tlu* best 
8etcln>; for Cue coiidiici ot occupational prok'.rjrori* 

J, Teunsy Ivaiiia slunild liavv nore coininunicy colltsftisH in order 
to provide occupational pro^ramtt on a mure wide-spread 

10. A graduate program for the development of faculty and 
leaders of post-secondary occupational education should 
be inaugurated at The Pennsylvania State University. 

It should be pointed out that the extent of agreement was about the 
same after tiie conference as it was before it befian. Refer to Table 1 
ill the AiM»endiA for the actual means. Ttiis would Indicate some per- 
sistence in the agreement of the group with the topics above. There 
was mild a^^reement with the following statement: 

t>. The commonwealth campuses of The Pennsylvania State University 
and the community colleges are competing for the same kind 
of students in occupational programs. 

This revelation points out the tension that exists in some quarters 
between the community colleges and the commonwealth campuses of the 
university . 

The participants disagreed with the other six statements found on 
the first page of the questionnaires. This can be interpreted in the 
following: manner: 

a. The participants do not feel that the community colleges 
t;hould earmark a predetermined percentage of student 
enrollment for occupational programs. 

b. The participants are against the idea of having special 
purpose institutions fcr occupatiuual education. 

c. Hie participants do not feel that the Pennsylvania community 
coUer.es are allocating an adequate portion of their 
resources to the conduct of occupational programs. 

d. The participants feel that the Center for the Study of 
Hi^^her hducation at The Pennsylvania State University 
s uould include thi* study of post-secondary occupational 
education in its efforts. 

e. The participants feel that the commonwealth campuses of the 
Pennsylvania State tniversity should not expand their 
offerins^s in occupational education. 

f. The participants believe that community college legislation 
in Pennsylvania is not too prescriptive. 
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It is interesting to note that the points of disasreament are as 
reveallnR as are those topics with which they agreed. 

2t Knowledi^eability changes of the participants for twelve topics 

The degree of knowledgeability for the twelve topics covered 
In the main pr:^seQtations and the four panels was exanined in items 11 
through 22 of both questionnaires. The respondents were asked to 
rate their knowledgeability on a seven-point differential scale, with 
seven being the most knowledgeable and one being the least (i^e^ not- 
knowledgeable). As with the preceding ten topics, means were computed 
for both the pre-conference and post-conference results. 

The pre-conferetice questionnaire indicated that the participants 
felt themselves most knowledgeable in the following; 

a. The utiliration of lay members an advisory committees 
(Means ■ 5.2). 

b. The role of guidance in the preparation of students having 
a wide range of competencies (Mean « S.l). 

c. Development of constructive relationships between advisory 
committees and the college administration (Mean ■ 5.0). 

d. The role of the counselor for occupational program students 
(Mean - S.O). 

e. Approaches to student recruitment (Mean ■ 4.9). 

f . Constructive relationships between the advisory committee 
and occupational program faculty (Mean ** 4.8). 

Looking at the other end of the knowledgeability spectrum, the two 
topics rated lowest by the respondents (Mean « 3.8) were: 

a. Ideas on the specialised school within the college as a 
mechanism for the support of occupational education 

b. The united concept as a mechanism for the support of 
occupational education 

The change in knowledgeability » as indicated by the differences 
between the pre-conference and post-conference means, was not very great 
for the majority of the twelve items. This finding comes as no great 
surprise » since each of the items was the theme of only one presentation. 

The two topics in which the participants felt they had acquired 
the greatest increase knowledgeability were: 
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lb. Tiie united colle^'e concept an a mechanisin for the support 
ut occup.'ii ional eJiic.iliiUi (Pt*st-Cuiif oroiicc Me.in - Pre- 
Confcrcncc Means ■ -M.b) 

12. Rel.itionshlpB between admlSHlons and guidance (Post* 
Conference Mean « Pre*»Confervncc Mean » -f-l.O). 

These were followed bv four items, each with a difference in mane 
of *H).H: 

11. Approaches to student recruitment 

13. Ideas on the specialized school within the college as a 
mechanism for the support of occupational education. 

16. The role of the counselor for occupational program students. 

19. Approaches to meeting fiscal and instructional problems 
relating to occupational education. 

The smallest change in knowledgeability, indicated by a change 
in the mean of only 0.3, occurred with the following two topics: 

Itf. The role of guidance in the preparation of students 
having a wide range of competencies. 

21. Constructive relationships between the advisory committee 
and occupational program faculty. 

Rating of the Presentat> as and Panel Topics 

The participants were asked to rate each main presentation and 
panel topic in terms of its value to them. This was a part of the post 
conference questionnaire (See Appendix). The rating scale wa.^: much 
value, some value, little value, no value. These were assigned 
numerical values and the arithmetic means were computed. Using the 
means .is a criterion, the four topics considered most valuable were: 

27. Post-secondary Occupational Education and the Pennsylvania 
Master Plan for Higher Lducation. 

28. Successful Strategies for Student Recruitment, Planning, 
and Cooperative Work Experiences. 

24. Post-Secondary Occupational Education in Pennsylvania and 
Implications for the Future. 

23. Post-Secondary Occupational Education in the United States 
and Implications for the Future. 

The value assigned to each of the topics is found in Table 2 (see the 
Appendix) . 
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Incliiiied on the last pa\\e of tiu* pust^coiiference quttstlonnalre 
were slxteun statemisnts. The participants vere asked to indicate 
their impression of the entire Conference by checking those statements 
that apply. Sixty*nine percent of the respondents indicated that they 
thiiUK«it the conference had served its purpose. The impression "I hope 
that it can be an annual event" was checked by 62 percent. Sixty per 
cent telt that it helped them personally and fifty percent indicated 
that it provided .them with the kinds of information they can apply to 
their ifwn situation. It wntild appear, based on these results, that the 
majority of the participaoCs had a favorable impression of the three 
day event. See Table 3 in the Appendix for a complete listing of the 
impressions. 

Kv .i luat ion o f _Mn»^ Dis cussion Sessions ; 

Tlie final item on the post*conference questionnaire was a request 
to the reHpoiuieiit to indicate his overall impression of the discussion 
scsHLonH ill terns of their value to him. The rating scale was the same 
line iisc'il til rate the main presentations aiui panel topics. Numerical 
values were JSHi^ned (much value ■ U down to no value " 1). The mean 
for ttie i^roup turned out to be J.H. Hased on this result, it appears 
that the participants considered the discussion sessions valuable to 
them. 

Cone luHions t 

The three Jay event appeared to be a success in a number of ways. 
First, it nerved to hrin^t together a number of people from various 
ac.idemic communities who shared a common concern for post-secondary 
occupational education. Prior to the Conference, many of these persons 
had not communicated with each other to the extent that they were able 
to share idc.is and viewpoints. The discussion sessions, luncheons, 
.ind inforn.ll :-iocial gatherinj^s served to stimulate such a dialogue. 
Secondly, .ilthouKh the evaluation instrument was not able to detect 
sir.DiCicant ckian^es in attitude toward certain topics, other changes 
were disceriiable. As indicated in an earlier paragraph, the degree 
of knowled^.eabil ity the participants felt they possessed did increase 
between the time they filled out the pre-conference and post-conference 
questionnaires. Thirdly, the impressions indicated by the participants 
of the entire conference are encouraging. A fourth point of success is 
that the discussion sessions did serve a valuable purpose, as shown by 
the higri value assit^ned to them. 

The conference was successful in other important ways too. As far 
as IS known to this writer, the event has been the first state-wide con- 
ference on post-secondary occupational education in the United States. 
Furthefpiore, the consnrtiun which supported the three day affair was 
somewhat utiique in itself. This consortium consisted of The Bureau of 





no 



Community Collet*tis of Pennsylvania, along with Hie Cisnter for the Study 
itf lii>*lu*r hduccitiiMi ami TUi*. IWpartmiMit of Vcuational Kducation, both 
of The Pennsylvania State University. There are indications that "The 
Pennaylvania Conference on Post-Secondary Occupational Education" will 
become an annual event, primarily because of the fine results obtained 
from this first attempt. 
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At Pre-Conforence Cover Letter am! «)iiestlonnalre 



Dear Conference Participant: 



The Conference you are about to attend l8 intended to have 
some influence on your feelings about, and knowledf^e of. 
certain topics that relate to post-secondary occupational 
education. One measure of effectiveness of the Conference 
will be the degree to which the above was accomplished. In 
order to determine the extent to which you might have been 
influenced by the Conference activities, you are asked to 
complete the attached prc-Conf erence questionnaire. 

Since it is a pre-Conf erence questionnaire, it is important 
that it be completed before you attend any of the sessions. 
Lstimated completion time is 10 minutes or less. Ple.i««e 
return the completed questionnaire to the registration desk 
prior to entering the first event of the Conference. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



The Conference Planning Committee 



NOTE: iJE SURE TO PRINT YOUR NAME ON PAGE ONE OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 
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Nam e 

Last First 

Listed below are several statements. To what degree would you agree 
with each of them? Circle the term that agrees with your best Judgment. 
An enample of how you might rate a s tatement i s given below; 

STRONGLY AGREb AGREE (DISAGREp STRONGLY DISAGREE 

1. The community colleges could better emphasize occupational education 
by reserving a predetermined percentage of student enrollment for 
occupational programs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

2. Post-secondary occupational education would benefit most if it were 
provided in special institutions designed for that primary purpose. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

3. The comprehensive community college can provide the best setting for 
the conduct of occupational programs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

4. The majority of the Pennsylvania community colleges presently are 
allocating an adequate portion of their resources to the conduct 
of occupational programs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

5. Pennsylvania should have more community colleges in order to provide 
occupational programs on a more wide-spread basis. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

6. The commcinwealth campuses of the Pennsylvania State University and 
the community colleges are competing for the same kind of students 
for occupational programs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

7. The new center for the study of higher education at the Pennsylvania 
State University should not include the study of post-secondary 
occupational education in its efforts. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

8. The commonwealth campuses of the Pennsylvania State University 
should continue to expand their offerings in occupational programs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

9. Community college legislation in Pennsylvania tends to be too pre- 
scriptive as Co types of programs the community college should offer. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

10. A graduate program for the development of faculty and leaders of 
post-secondary occupational education should be inaugurated at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 
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Lisicea below are several statenentJi. They relate to Hoveral types of 
infornatiiUi considered reU-vint ti» poMt-seroiuijry <u-Liipat lonal education. 
To what decree wuuld you say that you are kn.»wlcdj;cabie on each of these 
topics? Place an X at that point on each scale that agrees with your 
best Judcnent. An example of how you mlpht mark a scale Is Riven below. 

KNOWLKUGtABLt^jc.^: : : : : jNOT-KNOWLEDCEABU 

11. Appro.iches to student recruitment 

KNOWLEUCEABLK : : : : : : NOT-KNOWUDCEABU 

IJ. Relationships between admissions and guidance 

XOT-KNOWLhDCEABLE : : : : : s KNOWLKi)GEABLE 

li. Ideas on the specialised school within the college as a mechanism 
for the support of occupational education 

KNOWLtUCEABLE : : : : : :.V;r-KN(lWLfcW;EABLE 

14. ilevelopment of constructive relationships between advisory comnittees 
and the college administration 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : : NOT-KNOWLEiJGEABLE 

13. The unified college concept as a mechanism for the support of 
occupational education 
NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : 5 - KNOWLEUCEAiiLE 

lb. The role of the counselor for occupational program students 

NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : - • KNOWLEDGEABLE 

17. The utilisation of lay members on advisory committees 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : : NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE 

16. The role of guidance In the preparation of students having a wide 
range of competencies 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : ^ :NC1T-KN0WLEDGEABLE 

19. Approaches to meeting fiscal and Instructional problems relating to 
occupational education 

NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : s ' KNOWLEDGEABLE 

20. Planning and conducting successful cooperative work experience pro- 
NO?"^WLEDCEABLE : ! : : - = KNOWLEDGEABLE 

21. Constructive relationships between the advisory committee and 

occupational program faculty t».vi»ji liitpaui t 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : • ::,OT-K.NOWLEDCEABLt 

22. Successful strategies In career planning for occupational program 
NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : ^ : KNOWLEDGEABLE 



Toflt -Conference Cover Letter ana Ouetttlonnnire 



Uc-.ir Confereni'f Pjrtlclpant: 



The i:o;ifercnct: you have Just attcnJeJ was intended to have 
.•iome Ini'lufuce un your feeiln^.4 about, .inU kiuiwIeUi^e of, 
cert.iin topU* i that relate to pust -secondary occupational 
eduir.'iLiiMi. Uuc sie.isure of the (;ffi*ctlvenebs nf Lhi; Conference 
iti tUv ouKH-f ti' walch the above was aecomplisheUt In order 
to Jotermiiit* tho extent to w;iich you ni^ht have been 
inf liionci-d by t!ie Conference activities, you arc asked to 
Ciiriplfti* tlur attached post-Conference questionnaire. 

Ytuir ru.s;>o!He to tiw questionnaire will be used in the 
cvtliuKliMi of the Conference. The final report of this 
ConfiTeuCi' will include an evaluation chapter and will be 
av.ii]ab!ir within the next few months. As a participant 
of the fvent, you will be sent a copy of the final report 
when it is published. 

A prc-a«lires8*:J eiivulopc in provided for your convenience* 
l.*Djn oon-.plction of th-j questionnaire, vculd you enclose it 
in ti>is t:nveli)p'* and niail it Sack to us? Thank you for your 
part icip.it inn and tor'y^^ur assistance in the t:valu.ition of 
the ( i»nf cr»?nc»j . 



iiu- I .>nt i'r»»ru l*l.T.:nlnk: Cc^r^rittec 



..on:- . L ••.ip;: .o -r.i..:- ym k u 'Vv ••: -jf riit: .»Li.sThiN:;AiKE, 



N.imtt ^ . - . 

' Las*l First >|. 

Lifttud below are neveral stAtemunta. To what deforce would you aureis 
with each of them? Clrclf the term that ai^rces with your best iudemisnt. 
An example of how you mlftht vMe a st.itement is Riven below? 

STRDNGLY AORKK AGREE (UlSAGRtL STRONGLY DISAGREE 

1. The conununity ct»lle«e8 could better emphasize occupational education 
by reserving a predetermined percentar,e of student enrollment for 
occupational programs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

2. Post-secondary occupational education would benefit most if it were 
provided in special institutions designed for that primary purpose. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

3. Tlie comprehensive community college can provide the best settinR for 
Che conduct of occupational programs. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

4. The majority of the Pennsylvania community colleRes presently are 
allocating an adequate portion of their resources to the conduct of 
occupational programs* 

STRONGLY AfiREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

5. Pennsylvania should have more comaunlty colleges in order to provide 
occupational proRtams on a more wide-spread basis. 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY OISACRbE 

b. The conanonwealth canpuses of the Pennsylvania State University and 
the community colleges are compctinR for the sane kind of students 

'"mS'iS'Ei ""''""JgREE disagree strongly DISAGREE 

7. The new center for the study of higher education at the Pennsylvania 
State University should not include the study of post -secondary 
occupational education in its efforts. . 

strongly agree AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

8 The cnmmonwealth campuses of the Pennsylvania State University should 
continue to expand their offerinRS in occupational P"R"»f- 

STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

9. community coUcrc leRislation in Pennsylvania tends to be too pre- 
scriptive as to types of programs 'he community ""^Rf-jS",?!!"' 
STRONGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 

10. A Rraduate proRram for the development of faculty and leaders of post- 
secondary occupational education should be inaugurated at the 
Pennsylvania State I'niversity . 

STrSnGLY AGREE AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY DISAGREE 
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Listed below are several statements. They relate tu several types of 
infurmatiun coiisidttrud mlevant to post-secondary occupational education^ 
To what degree would you say that you are knowledgeable on each of these 
topics? Place an x at that point on each scale that agrees with your 
best Judgment. An example of how you might mark a scale is given below. 

KNOWLEDCLAflLE X ; : : : : : NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE 



11. Approaches to student recruitment 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : :NOT-KNOWLEDCEAfiLE 

12* Relationships between admissions and guidance 

KOT-KNOWLEDCEABLE : : : : : : KNOWLEDGEABLE 

13. Ideas on the specialized school within the college as a mechanism 
for the support of occupational education 

KNOWUDGEABLE^ : : : : : : NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE 

14* Development of constructive relationships between advisory comittees 
and the college adoiinistration 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : :NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLF. 

15. The unified college concept as a mechanism for the support of 
occupational education 
NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : : KNOWLEDGEABLE 



lb. The role of the counselor for occupational program students 

NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE^ : : : : : : KNOWLEDGEABLE 

17. The utilisation of lay members on advisory committees 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : : NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE 



Itf. The role of guidance in the preparation of students having a wide 
range of competencies 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : :NOT-KNOWL£D(;EABLE 



19. Approaches to meeting fiscal and instructional problems relating to 
occupational education 

NOT-KNOWLfcDCEABLE : : : : : : KNOWLEDGEABLE 

20. Planning and conducting successful cooperative work experience pro- 
grams 

NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : : KNOWLEDGEABLE 



21. Constructive relationships between the advisory committee and 
occupational program faculty 

KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : : NOT- KNOWLEDGEABLE 



22. Successful strategies in career planning for occupational program 
students 

NOT-KNOWLEDGEABLE : : : : : : KNOWLEDGEABLE 
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Name • — — 

Last ""t 

The Main Presencacions and Panel Topics are 
listed belov. Race each in cems of its value 
CO you. MV « much value; SV • sons value; 
LV ■ licde value; HV • no value; DNA • did noC 
accend. Circle che appropriace response. 

23 MV SV LV NV DNA Posc-Secondary Occupacional Educacion in che 

Uniced Scaces and Implicacions for che Fucure 

24 MV SV LV NV DNA Posc-Secondary Occupacional Educacion in 

Pennsylvania and Inplicacions for che Fucure 

25 MV SV LV NV DNA Posc-Secondary Occupacional Educacion in 

CommoRvealch Canpuses and Fucure Inplicacions 

26 NV SV LV NV DNA Cencer for Che Scudy of Higher Uucacion and 

Inplicacions for Occupacional Educacion 

27 MV SV LV NV DNA Posc-Secondary Occupacional Educacion and che 

Pennsylvania Nascer Plan for Higher Educacion 

28 MV SV LV NV DNA SuccessfuJ Scracegip« for Scudenc Recruicnenc, 

Planning, and Cooperacive Work Experience 

29 MV SV LV NV DNA Conmunicy College Legislacion and Inplicacions 

for Pose "econdary Occupacional Educacion 

30 MV SV LV NV DNA The Role of Guidance in Scudenc Diagnosis and 

Curriculun Choice 

31 MV SV LV NV DNA Original Paccems Conducive Co DevelopnenC and 

Conduce of Occupacional Programs 

32 MV SV LV NV DNA The Und-Cranc Concepcs and Engineering Tech- 

nician Educacion 

33 MV SV LV NV DNA The Escablishmenc and Ucilisacion of Curriculun 

Advisory Commie cees 



1 

sr ii\,,'Vv .iun M' the entire ten- 
Teronro *»v ::lit*ckinv' the \tatementii that apply. 

It waM one tif thr best Conferences I have ever 
iittimded. 

It waH exactly what I wanted. 

1 hopi* it can be an annual event. 

It pruvlvied the kinds of information that I can 
apply to my own situation. 

It helped me personally. 

I think it served its purpose. 

It had some merits. 

It was neither very good or very bad. 

It was typical of many Conferences I have 
attended. 

I was mildly disappointed. 

It was not exactly what I wanted. 

It was too general in nature. 

I did not take away any new ideas. 

It didn't hold my interest. 

I was dissatisfied. 

It was .1 complett* u.iste of time. 

fniSLcMti* your ovi-r ill impression of the Uis"- 
t.'ussicin sesHioiis In terms of their value to you 
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D. Table 2. RATING of the PretfeiiCacionsi and Panel Topics 
(l.lHCi>d In UeBrenJlm* ordfr) 

Topic Topic Title Topic 

No. Mean 

27 Post-secnndary Occupational Education and the Penn- 
sylvania Master Pl.in for Higher Education 2.6 

28 Su(*ceHflful Stratefties for Student Recruitment, Plann- 
ing, and Cooperative Work Experiences 2.6 

24 Post-Secondary Occupational Education in Pennsylvania 

and Implications for the Future 2.5 

21. Post-Secondary Occupational Education in the United 

States and Implications for the Future 2.4 

29 Community College Legislation and Implications for 
Post-Secondary Occupational Education 2 .3 

26 Center for the Study of Higher Education and 

Implications for Occupational Education 2.2 

25 Post-Secondary Occupational Education in Coouionwealth 
Campuses and Future Implications 2.0 

30 The Role of Guidance in Student Diagnosis and 
Curriculum Choice 1.9 

33 The Establishment and Utilization of Curriculum 

Advisory Committees 1*9 

11 Original Patterns Conducive to Development and Conduct 

of Occupational Programs 1.8 

32 The Land-Grant Concepts and Engineering Technician 

Education 1*2 



Note: The respondents i^ated each topic in the following 
manner: Much value ■ 4; Some value ■ 3; 
Little value > 2; No value « 1; Did not attend « 0. 



■4 
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T«tble 3. (Overall ImprcssionH of tlie Coafi*n*nce 

Number of Percentage of 



Imprjssion Responses Responses 

I think it served its purpose 29 69Z 

I hope that it can be an annual event 26 62 

It helped me personally 23 60 

It provided the kinds of information that 

I can apply to my own situation 21 SO 

It had some merits 16 38 

It was neither very Rood or very bad 7 17 

It was one of the best confer^^nces I 

have ever attended 6 1^ 

It was exactly what I wanted 4 9 

It was typical of many conferences I 

have attended 3 7 

I was midly disappointed 3 7 

It was not exactly what I wanted 2 S 

It was too general in nature 2 S 

I was dissatisfied I 2 

It was a complete waste of time 1 2 

I did not take away any new ideas 0 0 

It didn't hold my interest 0 U 



M»»iulav, i\ t.u»ei to A i OMPKi:Hr.NS i VI, Ijm)K Ai P« »ST- SECONDARY 

'♦Mi) - i:u.» a.ri. KiRlstr.ition - J, orvls Keller HullUing 

>:uj - Mill Introduction, et. al. - Room 312 

A. Convvnlnf; of the Conference 

Ur. A, C. (;illle. Associate Professor 

B. Welcome 

Dr. VanderMeer, Dean of the College of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State University 

C. Introduction of Guests 

D. Orientation of the Conference 

Nr. Robert L. Sheppard, Chief 
Occupational Education Division 
Bureau of Conmunity Colleges 

9:30 - 10:30 "An Examination and Analysis of the Role of 

Post^Secondary Occupational Education in the 
United States and Implications for the Future." 

Ur. Lewis R. Pibel, Executive Director 
Maryland State Board of Community Colleges 

10:30 - 11:00 Coffee Intermission - Multipurpose Room 

11:00 - 12:00 "An Examination and Analysis of the Role of 

Post-Secondary Occupational Education in the 
Pennsylvania Community Colleges and Implications 
for the Future." 

lit. Allen T. Bonnell, President 
Community College of Philadelphia 

12:00 - 1:30 p.m. Luncheon - Nittany Lion Inn 

Mr. Robert Sheppard presiding 

"The Center for the Study of Higher Education and 
Implications for Post-Secondary Occupational 
Education." 

Dr. G. Lester Anderson, Director 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 

The Pennsylvania State University 



ERLC 



1: 3U - 2:10 p.m. 



2:30 - i:OU 
3:00 - 4:00 



4:00 • 7:00 
7:00 - 7:30 
7:30 • 9:00 



9:00 



"All Examination and Analysis of the Role of 
PoHt-Socunildry i)ccup«uioii.il Kduc.it inn in the 
Conmonweallh Campuse:* uf The Punnay Iv.iuia 
State Iniversity and Impllcationa for the Future,' 

Mr. Oeraid Kusscili Assistant to the Provost 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Coffee Intermission - Multipurpose Room 

**Po8t-Secondary Occupational Education and Tlie 
Pennsylvania Master Plan for Higher Education/' 

Dr. Louis Bender 

Assistant Commissioner of Higher Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 



Orientation of Participants to Croup Discussions 
Small Group Discussions 

Croup A: Critique of Fibel Paper - Room 312 
Leader - Nr. James P* Bressler 
Recorder - Mr. William Homisak 

Group B: Critique of Bonnell Paper - Room 306 
Leader - Dr. Robert Foster 
Rc23rder - Mr. George McCutcheon 

Group C: Critique of Anderson Presentation - Room 
Leader - Riciiard J. Popp 311 
Recorder - William A. Piccoli 

Group U: Critique of Russell Paper - Room 209 
Leader - Charles A. Gilmore 
Recorder - Edward Anderson 

Group E: Critique of Bender Paper - Room 2o4 

Leader - Richard Skinner 

Recorder - James A. Keyzer 

Adjourn 
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Tuesday, October 7 STRATEGIES FOR RESOLVING SELECTED STUDENT 

RELATED PROBLEMS 

9:00 - LU:00 a.m. PaneL: Succettsful StraCegltftt for Student 

Recruitment, Planning, and Cooperative 
Work Experiences, 



Chairman: Dr. Wilmot Oliver 
Dean of Instruction 
Community College of Delaware Co. 

Panelists: Dr. S. Hartley Johnston 

Community College of Beaver Co. 



"Student Recruitment" 



Mr. Eugene Ventura 

Community College of Allegheny 

County - South Campus 

"Successful Strategies for 
Career Planning" 

Mr. William Ferencz 

Harrisburg Area Community College 

"Successful Strategies for Devel* 
oping Cooperative Work Experience 
Programs" 

10:0U - 10:30 Coffee Intermission 



10:30 - 12:00 Discussion Groups (Critique of Preceding Panel) 

12:00 - 1:30 p.m. Luncheon - Nittany Lion Inn 

Mr. Robjrt Shcppard presiding 

''Community College Legislation in Pennsylvania 
Its ImpLicaCions for Post-*Secondary Occupational 
Education." 



Mr. Robert Knoebel, Director of the Bureau 
of Community Colleges, department of 
Education, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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Panel: The Role of Guidance in Student Uiaenosis 
and Curriculum Choice 

Chairman: Mr. Ccor^e blison. 
Dean of Technology 
Luhif'.h County Community CuIIegu 

Panelists: Mr. John A. Kebert 

Department of Kducation 



"Hie Role of Cuidance for People 
With A Wide Ranre of Competencies" 

Mr. Kobcrt M. Hontz 

Williamsport Area Community College 

"The Role of Guidance As Seen By A 
Counselor" 

Mr. Robert Gebhardtsbauer 
Lehigh County Community College 

"Tlie Relationship of Guidance to 
Admissions" 



Coffee Intermission - Multipurpose Koom 
Discussion Groups (Critique of Preceding Panel) 
Dinner 

Informal Discussions and Conversations With 
Conference Observers 

Fireside Room, Nittany Lion Inn 
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^fviaesu.iv, =)cUL>-.*r 6 ;i lRArb(;iL:; KmK KLiOLVirU; SKLLCTkl) FACULTY - 

^tOD - l'):nii a.n. pjiu-1: 0rt;.ini2ational Patterns Most Conducive 

for till* Development and Conduct of 
Occupational ProKrans 

CUairniaii: ur. Harold Farneth, Academic Dean 
Community College of Allegheny 
County - South Campus 

Panclltits: Dr. Kenneth Carl, President 

Williamsport Area Community Collet^e 

"The Specialised School Within 
Tlie College As A Concept of 
Organisation and Support of 
Occupational Programs" 

Dr. William A. Koehnline 
Harrisburg Area Conmuoity College 

"The One College Concept of 
Organization in Support of 
Occupational Programs" 

Mr. LeRoy W. deMarrais, President 
Community College of Allegheny 
County - South Campus 

"Institutional Priorities, Fiscal 
Support, and Instructional 
Problems Relating to Post* 
ifscondary Vocational Education" 

10:00 - 10:30 Coffee Intermission - Multipurpose Room 

10:30 - 12:00 Discussion Groups (Critique of Preceding Panel) 

12:00 - 1:00 p.m. Luncheon - Nittany Lion Inn 

Presiding: 

Mr. E. Jerome Kern, Community College 
Technical Education Advisor, 
Bureau of Community Colleges 
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"Tlie Land-Crant Concept and Engineering Technician 
Education.** 

nr. Kenneth Holderman 

Director of Conmonwealth Campuses 

The Pennsylvania State University 

IsOO - 2:00 p.m. Panel: Tlie tstablishment and Utiliaation of 

Curriculum Advisory Committees. 

aiairman: Nr. Donald llagen 

Dean of Technology 
Northampton County Area 
Community College 

Panelists: Dr. James D. Lawson, President 
Butler County Community College 

*'The Advisory Committee and the 
Administration" 

Mr. Paul Naleskey 

Lehigh County Coonunity College 

"Tlie Advisory Committee and the 
Faculty Member" 

Dr. Herman Bean, Dentist 

"The Advisory Comittee As Seen 
By A Lay Member" 

2:00 - 2:30 Coffee Intermission 

2:30 - 3;JU Discussion Groups (Critique of Preceding Panel) 

3:30 - 4:00 Concluding Remarks and Adjournment - Room 312 
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Ke^'Utored rarticlpants 

ilacon, John W. 

Box 22, Marvood 

Butler, Pennsylvania 16047 

Butler County Comunity College 

dealer, James E. 
3417 Blue Ridne Drive 
tfethleliem, Pennsylvania 
Allen town CenLei 

Bemlolir, George L. 
150 Orchard Avenue 
Butler, Pennsylvania 16001 
Butler County Conmunity College 

Bressler, James P. 
1813 Bloomingrove Road 
Uilliamaport, Pennsylvania 17701 
WiUiamsport Area Conmunity College 

Burger, Jack 

2370 Main Street 

Allentewn, Pennsylvania 18078 

Lehigh County Community College 

Burns, Martha A. 

723 Woods Street 

Belief onto, Pennsylvania 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 

Buttenfield, Elaine M. 
3301 Charlemagne Circle 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Community College of Beaver County 

Collins* David Scott 

243 South Patterson Street 

State College » Pennsylvania 16801 

Center for the Study of axgner Education 

de.Harrais, Le Roy W. 

419 Maxwell Drive 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15236 

Conmunity College of Allegheny County 

Cisenstein, Herbert S. 
2544 North Second Street 
Harrlsburg, Pennsylvania 
Capitol Campus - P.S.U. 
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ilJ^ Oxford Circle South 

Allen town » Pennsylvania 

Lehigh County Conmunlty College 

Fanicth, MarolU E. 

327 Foltz Drive 

Verona, rennnylvanla 1S147 

Conununlty Collt'k't* of Alli*^ht.*ny Cnunly 

FertMit*^, '»iiillau-i K. 
4301 lieaufort Hunt urlve 
harrlsbur^t Pennsylvania 
klarrlahurK Area Conununlty Collef*c 

Flbel, Levis K. 

3U9 Kervlr. Cl. 

Silver Spring » Maryland 

State Hoard for Conmunlty Colleges 

Fester, Robert J. ^ 
1137 Centre Lane 

State College » Pennsylvania 16H01 
Pennsylvania State University 

Frederick, Molly 0. 

1717 R. Street, N.W* - 1^302 

Washington, D. C. 

Aneriean Association of Junior Colleges 

Gebhardtsbauer, Robert 
4134 Kilmer Avenue 
Allentom, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh County Community College 

ISawkes, Uennis A* 

373 South College Avenue 

Community College of Delaware County 

Hill, Walton B. 

322 Larchwood Ave 

Upper Darby, Pennt «aia 

Community College ol Delaware County 

Uomisak, William 
1233 High Street 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania 17701 
Wllliamsport Area Community College 
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llorncr, Richard 
Box 11 

Calif on, New Jersey 

Northampton County Area Comaunity College 

Ikenberry, Stanley U. 

1312 West College Avenue 

State College, Pennsylvania 16801 

Pennsylvania Statu University 

Johnston, S. hartley 

6U9 Third Avenue 

Freedom, Pennsylvania 

Community College of Beaver County 

Keyzer, James A. 

P. 0. Box 36 

Freedom, Pennsylvania 

Comaunity College of Beaver County 

Knoebelt Robert M. 
3524 September Drive 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Education 

Koehnline. William A. 

208 Allendale Way 

Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 

Harrisburg Area Community College 

Kotula, John R. 
105 Uanforth Place 

Uindybush, Delaware 19803 (Wilmington) 
Delaware Technical & Community College 

Leventhal, Jerome I. 
1409 Maguire Lane 
Warminster, Pennsylvania 
Temple University 

NcCutcheon, George Albert 
90 Sterling Avenue 
Dallas, Pennsylvania 
Luzerne Community College 

McDowell, Richard W. 

116 Crescent Pines Drive 

Verona, Pennsylvania 15147 

Community College of Allegheny County 
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Macaluso, TliomaH Peter 

Apt. b-i08, UHi »N. Hroviaencc 

Media, Pennsylvania 

Community College of t)ulaware County 

Maleskey, Paul 

1117 Lc.ilgh Parkway East 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 

LeUif^h County Community CoUe^-.e 

Miller, Fred A. 
2U48 Kendon Drive, hast 
PlttsburKki, Pennsylvania 15221 
Community Collefse of Allegheny County 

Nulvaney, Francis Charles 

547 East Winona Avenue 

Norvood, Pennsylvania 

Community College of Delaware County 

Oliver, Wilmot F. 
821 Adams Drive 

Brookhaven, Pennsylvania 19015 
Comminity College of Delaware County 

Plccoll, William A. 

308 Haugh Drive 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Community College of Allegheny County 

Popp, Dr. Richard Joseph 
58 Oakhurst Circle 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15215 
Allegheny Community College 

Sabatino, Robert L. 
52 Jones Street 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 18702 
PSU, Wilkes-Barre Campus 

Serotkin, Harry 

309 Governor's Drive 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 
Community College of Philadelphia 

Shaffer, £. Bertrum 

123 Woodland Road 

Butler, Pennsylvania 16001 

Butler County Community College 
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Skinnisr, Richard C. 

233 Taylorsville Road 

Yard ley, Pennsylvania 19067 

Bucks County Communicy College 

Smith, Arthur £. 

1511-b Rolling Glen Drive 

iSoothwyn, Pennsylvania 

Community ColleKc of Delaware County 

Snyder, Fred A. 
22u2 Kudy Road 

HarrisburKt Pennsylvania 17104 
iiarrisburK Area Community College 

Sussman, Herbert M. 

1920 Beechwood Blvd. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Allegheny Campus - Community College 

Svarup, Panda B. 

3340 llarmor Lane 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Northampton County Area Community College 

Ventura, Bugene F« 
1520 Uindcrest Drive 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206 
Allegheny Community College 

Walker, J. Robert 

1943 Grove Avenue 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Lehigh County Community College 

Wenta, William Joseph 
205 Third Avenue 
Freedom, Pennsylvania 

Young, Patricia L. 
2370 Main Street 

Schnecksville, Pennsylvania 18078 
Lehigh County Community College 



